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CHAPTER XXI. A GODMOTHER. 


Prout made some remark. Sebastian 
did not hear what it was: he was feeling 
a surge of emotion within him, whether 
pleasant or otherwise he knew not. It was 
very strong. The baby set up a cry: he 
was pressing it so hard against his breast 
that the little autocrat was in pain. This 
so far recalled him to himself that he heard 
Prout offer to hold the baby while he spoke 
to the lady in the carriage. He only shook 
} his head in reply, and the next moment he 
found himself standing beside the carriage, 

face to face with its occupant. She smiled 
a little and put out her hand: the baby, 
}who had been gazing searchingly in her 
face, now ducked down its head coquettishly 
on its father’s shoulder, and put its thumb 
| in its mouth, still not removing its gaze. 

“How pretty she has grown,” said the 
lady. ‘‘Won’t you shake hands with me, 
Sebastian ?” 

Sebastian saw that she had just pulled 
off her right glove—hastily, for it was 
turned inside out, and torn down the palm. 

}| He raised his hand and clasped hers for an 
instant, and felt a return clasp. 

“How do you do, Miss Dene?” he said 
mechanically. 

At this her face winced slightly, and 
Sebastian immediately realised his blunder 
—an odd one for him to make, since there 
was no fact of which he was more pro- 
foundly conscious than that Mary Dene 
‘| had become Mary Fawley. But she looked 
4 so much like the Mary Dene whom he had 
known, and go little like the Mary Fawley 
whom he did not know, that the former 
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name had fallen from him involuntarily, } 
and he was reflecting on the absurdity of | 
a@ woman changing her name, and expect- 
ae people to recognise it, when she 
said : 

“TI want you to get into the carriage 
and drive with me a little way. I'll bring 
you back. We can talk better so.” 

Sebastian’s first feeling was that he could 
not do this; and by way of excuse he 
glanced round towards Prout, who was 
standing a few rods off. 

“ Have you any engagement with him ?” 
asked Mary. “‘ Perhaps he would wait till J 
we come back. Then I can drive you } 
both towards the City. Tell him—or 
shall I?” 

“No!” said Sebastian hastily. His real 
feeling was that he was not gentleman 
enough to sit in the same carriage with so | 
grand a lady. “He would not mind, I 
suppose,” he added; “but I should not § 
like to leave the baby with him.” 

“No, indeed. You must bring her with 
you. She would enjoy a drive, I’m sure,” 
Mary interposed in a fuller tone. “ You 
must let me have my way,” she continued 
with a smile; ‘I have hoped to meet you 
so long, and this is such a chance. Let 
me hold the baby while you go and arrange | 
with your friend.” 

She put out both her hands towards the § 
baby, saying “Come, dear!” in a tone and ff 
with a look that the baby responded to at 4 
once, stretching forth its little arms to be 
taken with an air of serious and complacent 
condescension. Mary kissed it, and was || 
on intimate terms with it immediately ; F 
and Sebastian went back to Prout, and 
after a short confabulation with him pre- 
sented himself at the carriage again. The ¢ 
footman opened the door, and he got in. 
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He was about to take his place on the 
front seat, but Mary made room for him 
beside her, and so they rolled away. It 
was much like a dream : that is, Sebastian 
found difficulty in reconciling what was 
happening now with what had been hap- 
pening for the last nine months. By 
degrees it was the present that seemed the 
reality, and the past became dreamlike. It 
needed a glance at his threadbare coat- 
sleeves and dingy trowsers to convince 
himself that Spitalfields still remained a 
fact. “But then,” he reflected, “it need 
never be a fact for me again, if I so decide. 
This is what I was born to—not that. 
Spitalfields is not inside of me, so I can 
get away from it if I will. I might drive 
on in this very carriage, untii——” He 
fell into a reverie. 

Mary took care not to interrupt him. 
She had not invited him to sit there beside 
her for half an hour merely to gratify her 
idle whim. She had calculated on the 
power of old associations, on the strength 
of inborn instincts, on the keen flavour of 
contrasts; and, perhaps as much as any- 
thing, also on that very recognition of 
possibility which Sebastian was just now 
experiencing. Her aim was to induce him 
to abandon his present course of life; but 
she had the tact to perceive that direct 
argument should be the last and not the 
first means towards success. It was not, 
therefore, until she saw that he was 
emerging from his preoccupation that she 
spoke. 

“This is a lovely baby, Sebastian. See, 
she has fallen asleep on my arm. What 
is her name, dear little soul ?” 

“Her name is Mary. I always call her 
Baby when anyone else is there,” he 
added hurriedly, and regretting the ad- 
mission he had made. ‘No one knows 
that her name is Mary; and she hasn’t 
been baptised, so it can be changed if 
you——” 

“T am very glad you felt willing to 
give her that name, since it is mine, too,” 
Mary interposed gently. “Then I have 
a right to ask you to let me be her 
godmother.” She paused a moment, and 
then said, looking down at the sleeping 
child’s face : 

“How your mother would envy me, if 
she could see me now!” Mary went on. 
“And so might any woman, I’m sure. 
“Your mother was very well, by-the-way, 
when I saw her last week. She grows 
more sweet and beautiful, Sebastian, every 
day. She sometimes speaks to me about 


you—your letters, you know : she 

very much on them, though they are so 
short ; but, as Dr. Stemper says, they show 
you are alive.” 

‘“‘T hope she does not show—that no one 
knows that I am——” 

“Only we three! It won’t hurt you to 
have us three think of you and talk of yon, 
will it? But we will, whether or not, sir! 
You eannot help yourself. I don’t think 
anyone else suspects even that you are in 
England. I have heard all sorts of queer 
guesses as to what has become of you. 
You will be famous by the time you come 
back.” 

Sebastian would not have believed it— 
but the information that people thought 
enough about him to wonder where he was 
titillated something that had been his 
vanity. He passed over Mary’s latter 
sentence, and found himself saying with a 
rather elaborate carelessness : “‘ They think 
it worth a guess, do they?” 

“Oh, did youimagineyou wereforgotten? 
Lady Featherstone told me the other day 
that she had been given to understand, on 
good authority, that you were in New York, 
and that you had entered the Legislature 
there. Mrs. Musk-Mandalay heard it, and 
said it was just what she had expected: 
that she had always said you ought to be 
in a government position, and that if you 
would only come back to London, they 
would put you in the diplomatic corps— 
corpse, she called it. Old Lord Welshford, 
who was there, said in his authoritative 
way that you were in Australia, not 
America, and that you were a great sheep- 
farmer there—and then he paid you a 
compliment. Someone else suggested that 
you had gone under an assumed name to 
the Crimea, and had already been promoted 
from a private to a lieutenant, for gal- 
lantry in the face of the enemy. So 
‘you see, you have been a great travel- 
ler since you disappeared, and wherever 
you have gone you have distinguished 
yourself. If you were to come back to- 
morrow you would be treated with great 
consideration.” 

Sebastian heaved a sigh; for all this 
caused him to reflect (as Mary, perhaps, 
intended it should) that what he had 
actually done since his “disap ” 
would make a lamentable show beside the 
least complimentary of the imaginary 
careers assigned to him. And yet it need 
not have been so; he was capable of all, 
and more than all, that people believed that 
he could accomplish. Moreover, his com- 
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ion’s seemingly aimless words made 
him feel that his present position implied 
nothing heroic or impressive, but was 
rather open to ridicule, as a grotesque 
mistake; and instead of any longer con- 
templating with secret complacency the 
possible contingency of its becoming 
known, he felt an uneasy conviction thatsuch 
a revelation would only result in his being 
laughed at. For what is more helplessly 
Indicrous than to be detected in a false 
position? The times when external dis- 
plays of penitence commanded respect and 
reverence were gone by. Nowadays a 
man was expected to keep all that to 
himself; and instead of spending forty 
years on the top of a pillar, to go about in 
the world making himself useful to the 
utmost of his capacities. Mortification of 
the flesh had no longer any market value : 
it would not bring grist to the mill: if it 
was indulged in at all, it should be as a 
private luxury, not incompatible with a 
clean shirt-front and carefally-parted hair. 
A man was not respectable for what he 
denied himself, but for what he gave to 
others. To assume the contrary was to 
suppose that the world would prefer an 
individual to its collective self—a patent 
absardity. 

The rich texture of Mary’s black satin 
dress, crushed beside him on the carriage 
seat; the delicate perfection of her glove, 
the golden gleam of a chain and bracelet, 
the crisp elegance of her bonnet; then the 
soft thunder of the well-groomed horses’ 
reduplicated hoof-tramp, the easy velocity 
of the cushioned carriage along the smooth 
road, the glisten of the panels, and the 
powdered locks and spotless liveries of the 
coachman and footman—all these aristo- 
cratic details made the threadbare Sebastian 
feel foolish, and inwardly grateful to Mary 
for not making fun of him, but, instead, 
treating him as if he were still in possession 
of his sanity. To all these advantages, or 
the better part of them, he had a congenital 
right; by rekinquishing them he declared, 
virtually, that he was strong enough to do 
without them. Now the fact was that he 
had relinquished them as a revenge upon 
himself for not being strong enough even 
to do with them. This was much as if a 
club-footed man were to attempt to cure 
himself of limping by lopping the foot off. 
“T am not only a cripple, but a fool!” 

















was the issue of Sebastian’s meditations. 
Then he glanced at Mary, and noticed again 
that she looked weary and pale. 


“Yes. I have been very much occupied. 
My life is different from what it used to 
be. Iam very well.” 

“ Why did you ask me to drive with you 
in this carriage ?” 

“T wanted to make the acquaintance of 
the baby for one thing. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Do you remember when we saw each 
other last ?” 

“There is no need to think of that.” 

“Do you think the same of me now 
that you did then ?” 

“I was angry with you then. I stopped 
being angry long ago. Do you wish me to 
tell you? I think you acted generously in 
leaving me. But that was no reason why 
you should go away altogether.” 

“Tt is too late now for my coming back 
to do you any good.” 

“T would not ask you to come back for 
my sake, Sebastian. I have no right—no 
reason to do that. But what do you mean 
by too late?” 

“Have you never heard that I meant to 
be present at your wedding ?” 

The colour rose slowly in Mary’s face as 
she turned it towards him. “ I never heard 
anything that I understood. But I never 
asked for any explanation.” 

“ Well, [ needn’t explain it now. I knew 
Fawley long before you did. You have 
been long enough married to know that I 
might have prevented your marriage at 
the last moment.” 

Mary’s eyes darkened with such an ex- 
pression that, for a moment, Sebastian 
thought she would stop the carriage and 
tell him to get out. Several distinct times 
she seemed to be going to speak im- 
petuously, but each time she restrained 
herself. At last she said in a husky tone: 
“Since you were not there, you ought not 
to have spoken on the subject now. I am 
—Mrs. Fawley.” 

“TI wanted to tell you why 1 didn’t 
come. It would have cost the baby its 
life. I hesitated, but I couldn’t leave it. 
Nothing else would have kept me.” 

Mary’s eyes rested for a long time on 
the baby, which was still sleeping serenely, 
with an immeasurable unconsciousness of 
the possibility of one human being inter- 
fering with another. By-and-by she bent 


over, and lightly kissed. its smooth little 


cheek; but all she said was: * We cannot 
talk about this. You did well not to 
come.” 

“Has Fawley got over his hurt?” 
Sebastian enquired. 





“Have you been well?” he asked her. 
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“He will always be an invalid: he 
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doesn’t get better. He suffers a great deal : 
gometimes he is not himself.” Emotion 
came into her voice as she continued: 
“You would be sorry for him if you could 
see him. Oh, Sebastian, it is not worth 
while to be anyone’s enemy. There is so 
Hittle happiness. It seems to me I could 
forgive anything.” 

“T suppose because you have so much 
to forgive.” 

“No; but I see how much I have to be 
forgiven. Who is better than another? 
Tt is only God who is good. We cannot 
make our evil less—we can only make 
His part in us greater. There is so little 
happiness.” 

“Yes, there couldn’t well be less; but 
neither will there ever be much more, I 
fancy. The world won’t be mended; if 
good people could do it, it would have been 
done long ago. Successful villains are 
zbout as happy as anybody. As to Fawley, 
I can afford to pass over any harm he may 
have done me—that is of small conse- 
quence, but I can’t forgive him what he 
kas done to you. And it doesn’t seem 
to me that a beneficent Providence such 
as you believe in would have permitted 
it.” 

Sebastian spoke with a cynical resent- 
falness—not unlike that of an embittered 
school-boy who declines to recognise the 
religious efficacy of a birch rod. Mary, 
who had more power to feel that a 
thing was right or wrong than to sup- 
port her feeling by arguments, made no 
direct reply; only letting it be apparent 
by her face, and a slight movement, 
that she profoundly dissented from his 
view. They drove on for awhile in 
silence, and Sebastian had a perception 
that this interview, which seemed to offer 
so many possibilities for desirable things 
to happen, was slipping through his fingers, 
so to speak, with no good result. It was 
his usual luck, he suddenly told himself ; 
and, after all, what good worth having was 
there to be had? It was only that Mary’s 
gracious neighbourhood had suggested the 
notion, against reason, that some further 
and permanent benefit ought to follow. 
The last infirmity of human minds is to 
kope for some indefinite improvement in 
their circumstances. Sebastian was angry 
that this infirmity should still retain a 
keld upon him. He resolved that it should 
do so no longer. 

“Tf you are going on any farther,” said 
he, “I must ask to be let out here. I 
want to get back before dark.” 





Mary turned her face slowly upon him 
with a grave, full-eyed gaze, and then 
gave the coachman the order to turn. This 
was done, and they set off again towards 
London. The setting sun was now behind 
them, and sent long shadows across the 
landscape, and dimly illumined the hazy 
levels of the distant city. Sebastian sat 
with his arms folded, and a meagre grim. 
ness settling over his face. He did not 
care if the sun never rose again. 

By-and-by he felt Mary’s hand touch his 
arm, draw it gently from its folded position, 
and finally rest upon his hand. In a 
moment, all that had never been declared 
between them—all that his sin and pride 
had wilfully and shamefully banished, but 
which his better soul had inwardly desired ; 
all the intense fire of the blessing that 
might have transfigured him, and which 
he had rejected ; all this, and many other 
nameless lost victories thrilled in his blood 
and kindled in his eyes. His look met hers 
with a sharp eagerness ; but whether hers 
was responsive he could not tell. Was 
there passion in it, or compassion merely ? 
Now he knew how much he had been 
-- Was there manna for him, after 
all 

“Why do you go back, Sebastian?” 
she asked. 

“‘ Where else should I go?” 

“Your life there has done you no good. 
If you don’t care for yourself, can you not 
care for others? Why should you make 
this little innocent baby live in a place like 
that?” 

“The baby! Is that all?” 

“No, not all; but that should be enough.” 

“Tt ig not enough,” replied Sebastian 
after a pause. He meant that Mary should 
show him everything that was in her heart, 
since she had put his in such a tumult. 
He had not the generosity that would 
have prompted him to commit himself 
before he knew her mind. He would 
hold himself in leash, and first be sure 
of her. “I cannot let the baby go 
while I live,” he continued. “If she takes 
harm from it, that is not my fault: let 
God see to it, if He be so kind as you 
82: Tha 
“ Take care that He does not see to it!” 
said Mary, withdrawing her hand. 

“Well, I will stay there,” he went on, 
clenching his teeth. “I should make a 
fine figure in a fashionable drawing-room 
with my baby! You seem to think that a 
man can throw aside such an experience 
as I have been through, and come out with 
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as much strength and appetite as ever! 
You advise me to come, but what would 
you do to help me if I came? Yes; I 
should want a great deal of help—I’m 
quite as much an invalid, in my way, as 
your husband in his. I’m afraid I shouldn’t 
find myself at home; people wouldn’t 
appreciate my baby and me. They might 
even request us to return whence we 


“T will give you any help I can, if that 
is all,” said Mary. 

“That is all; but any help is no help. 
Will you help me with your love ?” 

He had spoken the word in spite of his 
intended reticence. Mary, by one motion, 
withdrew herself a little from him, and 
turned more towards him. Her face 
questioned him, but with an expression 
that he could not fathom, or which he 
misinterpreted. Whether, at his next 
word, it would change to anger, to stern- 
ness, or to invitation, he could not tell. 
Be that as it might, now was his time to 
speak, and he spoke. 

“T love you, and I always have loved 


No answer. 

“TI loved you before you loved me, and 
before I knew it myself. But it was that 
which awakened all that part of me, for 
good and evil. I can see the history of it 
now. I had never meant to marry—I 
would not think of marriage; so I went 
about over Europe, and thought I would 
be a Jesuit, or anything rather than keep 
on loving you. At last it seemed to me I 
was cured, but when I came home I 
fell into this degradation, which would 
never have been if I had not loved you. 
You had awoke that devil or angel in me 
—it is both! The degradation made me 
cold, and I thought the trouble was over. 
When I came to you afterwards—no 
matter why—I still thought it was not for 
love. You call it generous in me to have 
left you: I fancied at the time it was 
a sort of moral decency; because my 
father’s death and other things had made 
me wish to be decent; but I know now it 
was because I loved you. I wish I had 
loved you so little as to stay with you!” 

Mary still kept silence; but it was 
evident enough she listened. 

“I know you loved me, Mary; I felt it 
through all my crust of depravity. And 
you took Fawley because you loved me— 
out of pride. You love me still—I can see 
“ Will you acknowledge it? I know 
1 ! ” 





“You do not seem to know me,” Mary 
said in a low voice. 

“T know you may deny it. But why 
should you? You made a miserable mis- 
take with that creature you call your 
husband. You and I know that; why 
should we heed him? No harm can 
come from our being frank to each other, 
not even to him; though harm done 
to him would be good! Is a worth- 
less thing like that worth more than you 
and I together? Would you rather waste 
your life in keeping him alive, whose life 
is a curse to himself and all ccnnected 
with him, than make your life and mine 
a joy to ourselves, and perhaps a blessing 
to other people (though I won’t pretend I 
care much for that)? Is that what you 
call intelligent charity ?” 

“Do you realise what you are proposing 
to me?” 

“Task you to forget formulas and con- 
ventionalities—you are great enough to do 
it! I have not been fit to be loved by 
you hitherto; but I can become so. No- 
thing but your love can make mo so. 
Mary, Mary, think what you can do by 
letting your mouth say the truth! It 
already is the truth without saying. Mary 
—come !” 

“If I were to come—poor Sebastian 

“T need a heaven: you are heaven to 
me, Mary. You can come if you will. 
You will!” 

“See this innocent little baby of yours, 
Sebastian. Would you have said all this 
if she could have understood it ? ” 

“Tf she could have understood all the 
reasons for saying it “4 

“Oh, hush! Be wicked if you must, 
but do not try to make it appear like good. 
If she were of my age, and a man asked 
her to commit this sin, would you en- 
courage her to it? See how pure and 
innocent her little face is! Would you 
look her in the eyes and tell her to—— ? 
If you say Yes, Sebastian, then I will 
answer you!” 

“Her case can never be ours: she will 
judge for herself, as we must do for 
ourselves.” 

“ But you love her, don’t you?” 

“You are putting me off!” 

“T must understand you. You love her, 
and yet you would not urge her to do the 
thing you ask of me. And yet you say it 
is because you love me that you ask it. 
Which of us do you love best ?” 

“There are more kinds of love than 
one; they cannot be compared.” 
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“No—so it seems! You love her so 
well that you would not have her insulted 
and disgraced; but you don’t hesitate to 
disgrace and insult me. If I am to dis- 
honour myself for you, you should offer 
me a fair price—the best you have, no 
second best! I will have an equal bargain, 
or none.” 

“ You talk coolly about bargains!” 

“It is well lam cool! What have you 
seen in me? Is there any evil spirit in my 
face or voice? Have I shown myself dis- 
solute and shameless? You tell me that 
I love you. If I do, God help me! for 
then I should be a fit mate for you! I did 
love you once—no, I only thought so until 
now! It was the happiest belief in my 
life, that I did once love you. Oh! what 
are you?” 

These sentences were charged with 
intense energy and passion—none the less 
that they were spoken within the ordinary 
tone which a lady may use in addressing a 
gentleman who is driving with her in a 
carriage. Sebastian heard them with a 
feeling in which wretchedness was mingled 
with a strange kind of delight. To be the 
object of Mary’s scorn and indignation 
exhilarated him while it crushed him. She 
was terrible and superb; it was just as it 
should be ; he would not have had it other- 
wise. And yet he had wished to overcome 
her, and had put forth his whole strength 
todoso. But he was sensible of a finer 
joy for her victory than he could have felt 
for his own. She had smitten him with 
Ithuriel’s spear; and the divine weapon, 
in bringing anguish to the baser part of 
his nature, had given life to all that was 
still honest and clean. 

*T am a fool,” he said quietly, and look- 
ing up at her, “for this reason: I had a 
glimpse of heaven—in you—and I imme- 
diately profaned it. Now I have lost it for 
ever. Well, at all events, I shall never 
have a chance to be a fool again. Give me 
my baby, and let me go.” 

But the baby had waked up, and now 
began to whimper, and intertwined its little 
fingers in Mary’s gold chain. Sebastian’s 
face fell; it seemed as if the child was un- 
willing to come to him. Such a thing had 
never happened before. 

“Oh, Mary!” he muttered ; “don’t you 
give me up too!” 

It was to the baby that he spoke; but 
the words melted the other Mary’s great, 
indignant, trembling heart. They made 
her realise his forlornness ; and she was as 
forlorn as he. 





“Can’t I help you, somehow? Can’t 
we help each other?” she said implor- 
ingly. ‘‘I wanted to help you; but I did 
not know you when you began to speak 
so—there was something devilish and 
horrible in your place! Sebastian, it was 
the devil tempted us; for I felt it too, 
for a moment—else I should not have 
spoken so angrily.” Her face as she 
made this confession was suffused with 
warm fiushes, but the great earnestness 
that inspired her kept her eyes from flinch- 
ing. She went on: “ That is past now— 
is it not? There can be a pure and noble 
life for us, if we will take it—it need not 
be all loss and despair! Bea good man, 
Sebastian, so that I may be a good woman! 
It is hard for me as well as for you. I 
must love him; because my duty and 
honour are bound up in him. You must 
love your baby, and think of me through 
her. God will not desert us: we shall have 
what strength we need. Sebastian, when 
the end comes, shall we not be glad to 
have done our best?” 

Sebastian had too much tampered with 
the integrity of his soul for it to retain 
the recuperative power of Mary’s. He 
was at this moment heavy and weary ; his 
spirit laboured, and his speech came slowly 
and after effort. He could neither think 
nor speak confidently. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “ There is 
very little of me. You must expect no- 
thing. I have no hold on anything good, 
Baby, will you come ?” 

Mary took the child between her hands 
and held it towards him. Some wave of 
infantine woe had passed through it, leaving 
it with quivering mouth and tearful cheeks; 
but it had caught sight of a small gold locket 
at the end of Mary’s chain, and this had 
suddenly comforted it. It kept its hold 
upon it, therefore, while passing to Sebas- 
tian’s arms; and Mary quickly unclasped 
the chain, and threw it round the little 
Mary’s neck. 

“T am its godmamma, you know!” she 
said with a smile to the father. 

“Tell me one thing,” said Sebastian. 
“ Does he ill-use you? ” 

“ See! she feels quite consoled now that 
she is with you again.—Oh, no !—Good- 
bye, then. Good-bye, baby—God bless 

ou!” 
. The consciousness of having told that 
great falsehood did not seem to oppress 
Mrs. Fawley as she drove on alone. But, 
indeed, what was it to her that her husband 
cursed her, outraged her, struck her, even, 
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so long as she had the memory of that 
faint but still real light in Sebastian’s face, 
as he stood at the roadside with the baby 
on his shoulder, and nodded farewell ? 





ZEPH PARKER’S STRATAGEM. 


“ Steepy, baby-faced set o’ people? Air 
they! Baby-faced enough, you bet; but 
I tell you, sirree, that I believe they’re 
’beont born with all-their eye teeth cut in 
their celestial jaws ; and yew’ve got to get 
up airly, sir, if you want to take in a 
Chinee !” 

The speaker was a hard-faced, hollow- 
jawed gentleman, in a glossy black suit, 
which fitted him very badly, and the 
remark was made in the smoking-room of 
the “ Continental.” There he was to be 
seen daily, and he was supposed to have 
“given the speckylators fits in iles;” in 
other words, he was believed to have made 
a fortune in petroleum. At all events he 
had plenty of money, and was very 
generous in the spending of it. 

The conversation had turned on the 
vexed Chinese question, and he had struck 
into the discussion. 

“T reck’lect,” he said, “ther was Zeph 
Parker. He was a deep’un, was Zeph! 
He was ‘long o’ me and a few more up to 
Nevada, jus’ ’beout the time of the silver 
craze. The boys had been washing for 
gold; honest-like, neow gittin’ it out o’ 
pockets, neow outer the stream ; and when 
they’d done with a bit o’ wash dirt, and 


gone off to another claim, Mister Washee | as 


Washee Chinee, would come and go over 
the dirt after them, and be satisfied with 
what he got. Then comes the silver craze. 
All on us goes off, and loses all we’d made 
in gold, gits no silver, and comes back dis- 
appynted, to try after the gold again. 

“Guess we might try, and try again, but 
no gold could we get; and all ’beout us 
was them smooth-faced, pig-tailed China- 
men, gittin’ on prosperous and contented. 

“*T tell yew,’ said Zeph, ‘I shall go and 
murder one o’ them smilin’ teapots. I 
can’t stand it much longer !’ 

“This here was in our bit of a tent, 
where we was trying to make ourselves 
happy, playin’ poker on credit, and keepin’ 
no account. 

“* What for ?’ I sez. 

“*What for!’ cries Zeph. ‘Dew yew 
think that I, an enlightened sitterzen of a 
free country, am gwine to set down and be 
robbed o’ my mess o’ golden pottage by a 





pack o’ smilin’, washerwoman-faced, opiam 
smokin’, ce-lestial Jacobs? No, sirree, this 
dog’s gwine to bite!’ 

“ «But I don’t kinder see what this dog’s 
gwine to bite fur,’ I sez. ‘Teapot ain’t 
done nuthin’ to you.’ 

“* Mateys,’ sez Zeph, getting on the 
barrel as had been his seat, ‘things has 
come to a purty pass with us, heven’t 
they ?’ 

“* Right, old hoss,’ sez someone, ham- 
merin’ the chest-lid as had been our table. 

“ «Haz any man here got any tobacco P’ 
sez Zeph. 

“*No!’ 

“*Haz any man here got any old 
Bourbon whisky ?’ 

“es No ! , 

“« Haz any man got any dust P’ 

ce No ! ’ . 

“¢ Any flour, or pork, or boots, or new 
blankets ?’ 

“*No, no, no, no!’ 

“¢Then them Chinees has,’ continued 
Zeph; ‘and what I sez is this—as it is a 
sin and a shame to let a pack o’ heathenish 
cusses like them teapots, as never goes to 
churches nor listens to parsons——’ 

“*T say, Zeph,’ sez someone, ‘when did 
you go to meetin’ last?’ 

“* Never you mind,’ sez Zeph, ‘and don’t 
interrupt a man as wants to give you 
suthin’ to eat. A set o’ cusses, I sez, as 
never goes to meetin’, and b’lieves in 
nuthin’ but joss-honses. I say, it’s a sin 
to let ’em be gittin’ fat on our land, while 
we're as thin and starved-lookin’ as—as— 
“¢ As ole Zeph Parker himself,’ sez Tom 
Paggins. 

“* Wal, ez thin ez I am, if you like,’ sez 
Zeph. 

“ «This is all very purty,’ I sez, ‘but we 
can’t go and take a claim from the teapots, 
Zeph; nor we can’t rush ’em, and annex 
the dust and nuggets they’ve washed out.’ 

“* No,’ sed Zeph, winkin’ one eye; ‘ but 
we kin strategise ’em.’ 

“*How?’ I sez. ‘Don’t kinder see it. 
They’re too deep to be done.’ 

“*Yah!’ sez Zeph, ‘they’re *beout ez 
deep ez a two-cent plate. Give me the 
means, and I'll sell the lot, and put a good 
pocketful o’ dollars or dust in every man’s 

ket—six on us!’ 

“* But what means d’yer want?’ I sez. 

“*One handful o’ dust,’ sez Zeph. 

“* And where are we to get it ?’ sez Tom 
Paggins. 

“This how,’sezZeph. ‘Morrowmornin’, 
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every man hyar’s got to go round the 
eamp and cadge. Tell the boys we’re hard 
up, but we’ve got a good thing on. They’ll 
subscribe a little allreound. Yew see ifthey 
don’t.’ 

“* Well, we'll try,’ sez we; and we went 
to sleep hungry, and got up ravenous. 

‘*There was nothin’ for it but to go to 
work, and off we went, getting back to our 
tent about eleven o’clock, when five out of 
the six had got a little gold dust. I was 
the unlucky one, bein’ a bad beggar, and 
had got none. 
| “** Now then!’ sez Tom Paggins, as soon 

as the dust was all put together—about a 
big spoonful of glitterin’ stuff ; ‘let’s go up 
to the store and get a drink.’ 

“‘That you jest won't,’ sez Zeph, 
grinnin’. ‘I’m kinder gwine to throw all 
this here dust away—l’m gwine to sow it, 
boys, for a crop to come up.’ 

“‘Weall grumbled, for we were almighty 
hungry ; but we all had a kind of trust in 
Yeph, and gave way. 

“** Lookee hyar, lads,’ he sez; ‘it’s jest 
twelve o’clock now, so let’s go round and 
git a mouthful where we can.’ 

“*Tet’s go up to Billy Bolly’s stores, 
und ask him to give us a square meal, and 
stick it up,’ Isez. ‘ He'll trust us.’ 

“<«Think he would ? ’ sez Zeph. 

“* *Sartain,’ I sez, ‘ef you show him that 
gold, and tell him there’s somethin’ good 
en. 

“« And so it was ; Bill, on seeing that gold, 
and hearing as we'd got somethin’ good on, 
gave us a tight square meal, and a taste 
round o’ Bourbon, endin’ with the cheerful 
remark: ‘I shall take it out o’ some of yew 
if this here ain’t squared up.’ 

““That didn’t make a nice dessert, for4 
Bill was a wonderful clever fellow, and 
would think nuthin’ o’ pluggin’ a man; 
so we kinder sneaked outer that store, 
feelin’ oncomfortable. 

“*Tt’s all right,’ sez Zeph, laughing. 
‘Come on, boys, and get yewr tools.’ 

“‘We took our tools, then, and went off 
wp the gulch to where a strong company 
of Chinese was at work, and they watched 
ks curiously as we began prospectin’ about, 
washin’ a bit o’ dirt here and a bit there, 
and always goin’ off discontented and sour 
like, till we came to one place close up to 
the rocks, where it ran sheer up four or 
five hundred feet ; and after working with 
our picks a bit, we began to wash the soil 
ia a pan, gatherin’ round it arterwards, 
and knowin’ all the time that one or other 





of the teapots had an eye on us. 


“Then we washed a bit more earth— 
gravelly, quartzy stuff it was—and collected 
again ; and then we grew excited, and began 
to dig faster, and to wash more, and examin’ 
what we had done each time arter pickin’ 
over the pan, throwin’ out the rubbish ; 
and when this fell, yew could see a few 
specks o’ gold dust glitterin’ in the sun, 
while what we got went into a leather bag 
as Tom Paggins held. 

“*We marks out this here claim as 
our’n!’ sez Zeph out loud; and takin’ a 
shovel, he chops out a bit of a rough trench, 
just to show the extent we meant to hev; 
and as he did so first one pigtail and then 
another comes up to watch us, and I saw 
them look at the specks o’ gold in amongst 
the refuse we had thrown over the side be- 
yond our claim. 

***No goodee, washee washee, Melican- 
man!’ sez one round-faced, smilin’ cuss. 
‘No golee, no golee!’ 

“ «Oh, no; none at all, Mister Teapot,’ 
sez Zeph. ‘Jest yew keep a bit further off, 
or F 

“He touched his six-shooter, and the 
Chinamen scurried back a little ways, 
while one of us fetched some water, and we 
began to wash another shovelful of earth. 

“<*Té pans out fine!’ sez Tom Paggins 
out loud, as we all gathered round once 
more, and the top refuse, with specks o’ 
gold in, was thrown away again. 

“We kept on at that for two hours, and 
with Zeph to manage, we washed out that 
little lot o’ gold we had borrowed about 
four times; but it was a good deal less at 
the last than when we started, for some on 
it was sprinkled in each o’ the holes we 
made, and half a teaspoonful o’ dust was 
lyin’ to waste in the refuse. 

* All this time the Chinees were comin’ 
up from their bit of a camp, about a 
hundred yards away. Zeph was awful 
jealous, and kep’ drivin’’em away—not as 
we were skeart of ’em, for they’re a quiet, 
sheepish lot, but to keep up the play. 

“Then half on us went down below, and 
got our tent and odds and ends, and set up 
as if we meant to stay; while the others 
went 6n washin’ and pickin’ steadily, 
gettin’ four Chinees to fetch water, and to 
do a few rough jobs in movin’ quartz blocks 
outer the way. 

“Somehow or other, there were a few 
specks o’ gold under each o’ those blocks 
that the Chinees carried off ; and when that 
was done, Zeph gave the smilin’ chaps a 
bit 0’ gold each, and sent one on ’em with 
some dust to buy tobacco. 
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“ *Tt’s a workin’!’ sez Zeph to me. 


“¢ Think so ?’ I sez. 

“* Wait a bit, old hoss, and yew’ll see!’ 

“ That night, after we'd been a bit nasty 
and threatenin’ to the teapots, who kept 
leavin’ their work, we could hear a deal o’ 
chatterin’ goin’ on; and bime-by a kinder 
deppytation of six on’em comes up, headed 
by a smilin” cuss who looked like a big fat 


boy. 

he Neow, then,’ sez Zeph, ‘ tell you what; 
ef yew don’t make yew’reselves skeerce, 
ther’ll be holes threw some on yew!’ 

“Poor Chinaman!’ sez the big fat 
fellow; and he puts his head on one side 
and smiles his head half off. Then t’other 
five says, in a sorter o’ whinin’, sing-song 
chorus, ‘ Poor Chinaman!’ and all half- 
smiled their heads off. 

“*Don’t want any to-day,’ sez Zeph. 
‘Hook it!’ 

“ We all sat smokin’ and lookin’ on, and 
every man with his hand on revolver and 
bowie, as ef we was suspicious. 

** Poor Chinaman!’ whines the big ’un 


“*Don’t want any, I tell yew again!’ 
roars Zeph savagely; and the deppytation 
only holds their heads on one side and 
smiles. 

“* Air yew gwine to cut?’ sez Zeph, 
seizin’ number one by the tail, when he 
goes down on his knees, and the others the 
same, rubbin’ their chests, and wagglin’ 
their heads from side to side. 

“*Why don’t yew speak out!’ sez 
Zeph. 

“** Melicanman let poor Chinaman washee 
washee ?’ sez the fat fellow, p’intin’ to the 
heap o’ rubbish. 

“*You want to wash that dirt over 
again P’ sez Zeph. 

“The whole party began to nod their 
heads fast. 

“*Oh, no!’ sez Zeph; ‘we don’t want 
yew here—eh, lads P’ 

“*No, no!’ we all growled. 

“* Send ’em off!’ sez Tom Paggins. 

“ Bat they wouldn’t go, only smiled, 
and at last Zeph seemed to be struck 
with a notion; and the long and short of 
it was that, if we'd allow ’em to wash 
our refuse over agen, the Chinees ’d 
make a bit of a stream to lead water up 
to our claim. 

“* Well, that’s no good, Zeph,’ I sez, as 
soon as they were gone. 

“*Wait a bit, lad, and yew’ll see,’ sez 
Zeph, with a wink; and we sat there, in 
the pleasant evening, smoking, while there 





was evidently a mighty commotion in the 
Chinees camp, and before long the deppy- 
tation came back. 

“*Poor Chinaman!’ sez the fat chap 


again. 

“*Oh, yes; we know all ’beout that!’ 
sez Zeph. ‘ Now, what is it?’ 

ws eran sellee claim two hunder 
dollars?’ sez the fat-headed chap, and all 
the others nodded their heads. 

“¢ Will we sell you this claim for two 
hundred dollars?’ sez Zeph. 

“ They all nodded till yew’d ha’ thought 
their heads ’d come off. 

“* Out!’ sez Zeph, catching hold of the 
fat ’un by his tail and kickin’ him. 

“Yew mayn’t believe, gents, but them 
same chaps came back twice before it was 
dark and made fresh offers, advancin’ a 
hundred dollars each time, and we swore 
at ’em, and said we wouldn’t sell, and if 
they warn’t up to time in the mornin’ to 
see about the water, they shouldn’t be 
allowed to wash the dirt. 

“Faust thing next mornin’ them six 
fellers were up again, just as we had gota 
good panful o’ stuff in course o’ workin,’ 
and I saw their eyes twinkle as they caught 
sight o’ the gold. 

“Then they offered five hundred dollara, 
and we said we’d shoot ’em if they’d come 
agen; but come they did, and offered six 
hundred, and as the mornin’ went on, 
seven, eight, nine—a thousand dollars. 

“*Take it,’ we said, as they came this 
last time. 

“* They’ll give two thousand, I tell yew. 
I’m sure they will,’ sez Zeph. 

““* But one thousand’s enough to chise} 
the beggars out of,’ sez I. 

“* Yes,’ sez Tom Paggins; ‘and it’ 
take till this time to-morrow to get up to 
the two thousand.’ 

“*Ef I warn’t so ’tarnal hungry, I'd 
hold out,’ sez Zeph, hesitatin’; and then, 
turnin’ to the six Chinees as was waitin’ 
fur our answer: ‘ Look hyar, you cheatin’ 
cusses,” he sez, takin’ up a shovelful of earth, 
in which the dust were a-sparklin’ in the 
suv, ‘this claim’s worth twenty thousand 
dollars !’ 

*** No; only worth tousand dollar,’ said 
fatty, shakin’ his head. 

* Shall we let’ em have it, boys?’ sez 
Zeph. 

*** Yes, let ’em have it,’ I sez. ‘We ean 
find plenty more.’ 

*** Come on then,’ sez Zeph; and he and 
two more went back with the deppytation 
to the tent o’ their headman, and » 
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thousand dollars’ worth o’ dust and nug- 
gets was weighed out into a bag; Zeph 
put his mark to a kind o’ dockyment in 
Chinee; and, half an hour after, we went 
back to camp, leavin’ the smilin’ Chinamen 
to their purchase. 

‘¢ Tt’s a darned shame to cheat the poor 
innercent babbies like that,’ I sez. 

“*Not it!’ sez Zeph. ‘It’s only like 
playin’ poker with ’em, and winnin’. Let’s 

and liquor.’ 

“We didn’t expeck any row, for them 
Chinees had to keep very quiet for fear o’ 
bein’ sent off ; and Zeph sed they’d put up 
with their loss, clear out, and go to some 
other gulch, 

*‘ But they didn’t; for the next day Tom, 
who went up to see what they was a’ doin’, 
sed they’d moved their camp up round the 
hole, and were working away like aswarm 
o’ bees. 

“That night, as we were sittin’ smokin’ 
at Bill’s store, some chaps strolls in, and 
one of ’em sez, in a bit of a temper: 

“* Call this here a free country P’ 

“¢ Yes, stranger, I dew,’ sez Zeph, 
rattling some nuggets in his pocket; 
‘who sez it ain’t ?’ 

“**T do,’ sez the new comer. ‘ Here are 
we workin’ like slaves for a few dollars’ 
worth o’ dust, and a pack o’ heathen 
cusses comes and settles down, and grabs 
all the best on it!’ 

““* Dew they ?’ sez Zeph, winkin’ at us. 

“© Yes,’ he sez, ‘they dew. There’s that 
pack o’ Chinees moved up higher in the 
gulch, and they’ve hit on a big pocket. 
They got a two-pound nugget out on it 
this very arternoon.’ 

“*What!’ roared Zeph, with his eyes 
starin’ out of his head like a lobster’s. 

“* A two-pound nugget, and the stuff’s 
panning out awful. I say it’s a shame, and 
government ought to stop it.’ 

“ *Sold!’ groaned Zeph. 

“Next day it was the talk o’ the place. 
The Chinees were pannin’ out gold at a 
treemendyus rate from the claim we had 
sold ’’em. The rough ’uns at the gulch was 
for seizin’ the claim, and drivin’ the hea- 
thens away, but the party of order was too 
strong, and they know’d if the rowdies 
was allowed to get the upper hand here, 
they’d be just as likely to seize any- 
body else’s claim; so it was decided to 
temporise with the heathen, and try to 

buy the claim. 

“They were two hundred strong up 
there; and when we went up to see the 
place—which we did, in a kind o’ desperate 


feelin’—the fat chap smiled, and clapped 
his hands, and gave Zeph a little round 
nugget as big as a pea. 

‘A meetin’ was held, and we concluded 
to make a company an’ buy back the claim. 
Twenty thousand was the most as was to 
be offered. 

“<«Twenty thousand dollars!’ groaned 
Zeph. ‘Oh, boys, what fools we was! 
But I did want to hold ont fur two 
thousand !’ 

“¢Tt’s no use to growl,’ sez Tom. ‘How 
much ha’ we got now P’ 

“ ¢*Beont nine hundred dollars, I guess,’ 
sez Zeph. 

“*Wal, then,’ sez Tom, ‘let’s go in for 
shares as far as our money goes.’ 

“The money was nearly all subscribed ; 
but we got on for eight hundred dollars, 
and could ha’ sold our shares the next hour 
for a thousand. 

“Next mornin’ the party settled to do 
the business went up to the Chinees’ camp, 
but they wouldn’t take the money. They 
said they’d begun work, and they meant 
to have the proceeds of the day; but the 
boys looked dangerous, so the heathen 
finally said they’d settle up that night, 
take the money, and give possession. 

‘‘This made the gulch worse than ever, 
and shares changed hands at a fine rate, 
men sellin’ theirs and then gittin’ so ex- 
cited that they bought back again. 

“*T shall never forgive myself, boys,’ 
sez Zeph the next mornin’, as we sat over 
some fried bacon and biscuit; ‘I throwed 
away a fortune!’ 

“Hallo! What’s the row?’ sez I, 
jumpin’ up. 

‘There was suthin’ afloat outside, for 
there was a heap of excitement, but no one 
kinder seemed to know what it was. 

“Arter a while we got to know that 
there wasn’t a single Chinee left in the 
gulch ; they’d gone off, no one knew where, 
in the night. 

“ ¢They’re darned artful,’ sez Zeph ; and 
he was right, for we soon know’d just what 
had happened. 

“‘ We six had cheated the Chinees retail; 
they’d cheated us by wholesale, for there 
wasn’t, and never had been, a grain o’ gold 
in that claim that wasn’t put there first. It 
was only a small show that we made; but 
the heathen had clubbed together their dust 
and nuggets to make a big show. That 
day they packed it all up agen, and when 
they’d got the twenty thousand dollars 
they sneaked out from the camp. I guess 





the gulch would ha’ massacreed them; but 
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the heathen hadn’t left behind so much as 
a trail. 

“ Yes, gents, yew’ve got to git up airly 
totake in a Chinee. Waiter! whisky and 
seltzer—and ice.” 





A LITTLE TRIP TO BORDEAUX. 

Ten days—and what to do with them? 
That is the problem that one fine moist 
morning of this beautiful July presents 
itself to my consideration with some im- 
portunateness. I have been working rather 
hard for the last twelvemonth or so, and 
don’t feel any the fresher for it. My 
doctor, who is fond of dropping in of an 
evening for a strictly unprofessional pipe, 
has been waxing eloquent for some time past, 
and last night asked me drily if I knew 
what proportion of his practice, which lies 
a good deal among professional men, arose 
entirely from overwork on the part of his 
patients, and how many certificates he had 
to sign yearly for admission to lunatic 
asylums from the same cause. I have not 
the slightest intention of applying for 
anything of the kind on my own account, 
but somehow it does occur to me that of 
the four mentbers of my acquaintance 
who have found their way within the last 
five years into such establishments, only 
one has found, or seems likely to find, his 
way out again; and on the whole, as the 
opportunity does offer itself of getting 
away for ten days, I may as well avail 
myself of it. The only question is, where 
to goP If one is to have a change, the 
more thorough the change the better. But 
how to get to any place one does not know 
by heart in ten days? And then the rail- 
ways. If one is to be rattled and banged 
about in a stifling railway carriage for half 
of one’s time, one might as well be working 
one’s brain in any other way, and certainly 
very much better be staying quietly at 
home. ‘‘The choice,” I observe medita- 
tively, “seems to me to lie between our 
own back garden and ¢ 

“And a sea-voyage,” interrupts a quiet 
little voice. And with that the model of 
all pattern wives slips a white arm softly 
over my shoulder, and gently insinuates 
under my nose the outside sheet of the 
Times, neatly folded so as to bring within 
easy range of my spectacles the first three 
columns of two. 

“All right, my love,” I answer mildly, 
running my eye down the tempting array 
of little pleasure trips. “Shall I go to 








a 


Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, Sin- 
gapore, Batavia, or Japan? The Cape 
I know by heart. Also Australia, New 
Zealand, New York, and so forth. Perhaps 
Brazil might do? Or, in this sort of 
weather, a should you say to the West 
Ind—— ?” 

“ Don’t be a goose, Dick,” replies madame 
severely. And then the small white 
finger travels swiftly down the column. 
“Hum! Yes! General Steam Navigation 
Company. Ostend, Havre, Hamburg, Bor- 
deaux——— That's it, Dick. Sail Thursday. 
Three days at sea. Get to Bordeaux 
Sunday. Sail again Friday morning, 
Back Sunday night or Monday morning 
early; and four days among the claret 
and the Sauterne and the oysters at 
Arcachon! I declare I’ve half a mind to 
go myself.” 

But Jessie has another young gentleman 
to look after. A very much more peremp- 
tory and masterful subject than your 
humble servant, who would as soon think 
of allowing her to absent herself on a ten 
days’ cruise as of starting off, in worsted 
boots and wholly disproportioned nether 
garments, for a walking tour on his own 
account. So all poor Jessie can do is to 
drive the clerks in Lombard Street to the 
extreme verge of polite distraction in the 
matter of my berth and accommodation on 
board; and to hold grand parades of my 
wardrobe, where every seam and button is 
put through its facings with rigid severity; 
and to make reckless investments in pug- 
garees, and deck-shoes, and wonderful 
white cotton umbrellas; and to go in 
generally for preparations on a scale that 
would be somewhat exhaustive for a voyage 
to the Antipodes. 

All which happily settled, the next ques- 
tion is how to get on board. The good 
ship Kestrel—we always speak of her 
under that title, which has a pleasant, 
orthodox, sea-going sort of savour about 
it—is lying, we are told, off St. Katharine’s 
Wharf, just below the Tower. Once at 
the Tower, therefore, the thing is simple 
enough; but then the question is how to 
get to the Tower. In the “good old days” 
—the days, for instance, of good Queen 
Bess or bluff King Hal—the matter would 
have been simple enough. I should only 
have had to hint a criticism upon his 
or her majesty, and should forthwith have 
been, not only shown the way, but con- 
ducted therein at his or her most gracious 
majesty’s own expense. But the good 





old days are gone, and her present. most 
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gracious majesty is no more likely to 
provide me with a free passage down the 
Thames, than is the intelligent and ener- 
getic agent, who so perseveringly solicits 
my vote and interest for the Big- or Little- 
Endian candidate for the borough of Bays- 
water at the next general election, to 
furnish me with a hansom for my convey- 
ance to the polling-place. As for my 
having been there myself, it will I am 
sure be more than enough to say that I 
was born and reared and have had my 
habitation more or less for never mind 
how many years within sound of Bow 
bells to quite relieve me of any imputation 
of that kind. However, some study re- 
veals the fact that from the borough of 
Bayswater to Aldgate is a very simple 
railway journey. Thence in a cab along 
the Minories, where already there is a sus- 
picion of tar in the atmosphere, and the 
shop-windows are full of compasses and 
charts and chronometers, and the ware- 
houses overflow with bunting and canvas; 
and the second-hand bookstall, that has 
shouldered its way into a neglected corner 
apparently originally intended for a drain, 
and by no means unrequired now for that 
purpose, displays a tempting stock of well- 
thumbed Norie’s Navigations, and obsolete 
Sailing Directions,and Nautical Almanacks 
ever so many years out of date. Then by 
the Tower ditch, where the grey old walls 
peer grimly ont from among the green 
trees, and where a very skeleton company 
indeed is taking exceedingly open order 
under the tuition of a portly sergeant, who 
might play Sir John without stuffing, and 
who, to judge by the air with which he 
regards his recruits, would deliver some’ 
at least of that worthy knight’s lines with 
most admirable emphasis. And so into a 
narrow defile between two frowning piles 
of big brown warehouses, where cabby’s 
skill is put to the test in threading his 
way between the rows of ponderous drays 
drawn up at either curb or rumbling heavily 
along in sublime disregard of collision, 
and where the laws of gravity seem 
altogether set at defiance, and hundreds of 
tons of heavy articles of all descriptions 
are perpetually flying up and down between 
the pavement and the attic window, or 
dangling over our heads like a highly 
aggravated modern version of that famous 
sword. If one of those big blue casks of 
petroleum, or those mighty crates of 
crockery, or those little packing-cases 
from Sheffield—each about the size of 
my cab with the luggage on it—that 











have just gone flying up over my head 
into a fifth-floor window on their way 
to Hamburg or elsewhere, were to change 
its mind at the last moment and dro 
down on me, it would probably be difficult 
tocollect my remains. Fortunately the big 
blue casks, and the crates of crockery, and 
the little packing-cases from Sheffield, are 
not of a vacillating temperament. Indeed, 
had they minds to change, the peremptory 
little steam-cranes in whose clutches they 
are, and which rattle their little pistons up 
and down in a perfect paroxysm of im- 
patience if their proceedings are interrupted 
even for a moment, would give them but 
scant time wherein to change them. Before 
Ican make up my own mind which I shall 
select to pass under, as affording in case 
of acciden'; the best chance of euthanasia, 
their respective fifth-floor windows have 
devoured them up, and the empty chains 
are on their way down again, while the 
peremptory little steam-cranes are gnashing 
their hungry little pistons and clamouring 
for another load. Such a passion does the 
one nearest to me throw itself into, on find- 
ing that the remainder of the little pack- 
ing-cases from Sheffield are destined for 
another warehouse, that I am half afraid 
it may seize forcibly on my cab, and 
whisk it away into a fifth-floor window 
in their stead. It is quite a relief 
when an ancient and slightly decrepit 
individual, whose brass badge proclaims 
him as Porter Number One Thousand and 
so much in the service of the General Steam 
Navigation Company, and who no doubt 
began life early as Number One in the same 
employ, himself pounces with a vigour by 
no means to be expected from his appear- 
ance upon my threatened property; and 
after the laconic enquiry, ‘ Hamburg or 
Bordeaux ?” deposits it in a distant and 
lonely corner with the injunction to me 
not to trouble myself no more about it. 
Presently more cabs arrive, and the lonely 
corner fills up rapidly. The passage itself 
through which we have to pass on our way 
to the riverside is fast becoming more than 
half blocked by another and larger pile of 
baggage destined for the Hamburg boat, 
and occasionally a stray portmanteau or 
vast trunk, canvas-covered and iron-bound, 
and with “U.S.A.” impressed, to the 
travelled eye, on every knob of its orna- 
mental ironmongery and every curve of its 
railway-station-like roof, will find its way 
to the wrong heap, entailing a considerable 
amount of pulling and hauling and some 
forcible asides on the part of Number One 
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Thousand and his mates as to people who 
don’t know their own minds. ne old 
lady, who is seriously flustered by a finan- 
cial discussion with the cabman who has 
brought her all the way from Shepherd’s 
Bush, and who, having been hired at 
least a dozen yards outside of the magic 
circle, imperatively insists upon his legal 
rights of a shilling a mile for the entire 
journey, loses all sense of geographi- 
cal congruity, and replies: “Yes, young 
man,” and “No, young man,” at random. 
An old hair trunk and a blue cotton bundle 
are rapidly added to the Hamburg heap, 
and a battered old bonnet-box to that for 
Bordeaux. But luckily her ticket is in the 
same pocket with her handkerchief, and, as 
she pulls out that much needed article to 
wipe her heated brow, flutters forth upon 
the pavement, in company with a thimble, 
a nutmeg-grater, and a screw of pepper- 
mint lozenges, before she has succeeded in 
dispersing her impedimenta any further. 
On examination it appears that her proper 
destination is Ostend. The boat for that 

rt does not sail till to-morrow morning, 
but the old lady can’t a-bear being hurried, 
and has determined to take up her quarters 
overnight; and on the whole, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, she did wisely to 
start a little before the time. 

As for the rest of us—and between 
Bordeaux and Hamburg we are a goodly 
company by this time—there is a very com- 
fortable little waiting-room at our service 
as well asa refreshment-room. But we do 
not much care to make use of either of them. 
We prefer hanging about ontside, still 
further blocking up the passage way, and 
making sure that our belongings shall not 
be surreptitiously shipped away to Van- 
couver or Yokohama by effectually stopping 
all possibility of moving it at all. When 
feasible we take a still further bond of 
fate by sitting upon them, or if not upon 
them, then upon the nearest article avail- 
able for such treatment; subjecting our- 
selves, in this latter case, to much indignant 
scrutiny on the part of the outraged owners. 
If such a state of things were to last much 
longer it seems more than probable that 
some of us would actually be driven into 
speaking to each other without an intro- 
duction. Fortunately this state of things 
does not last. The pile grows rapidly 
beyond the reach of sedentary ambition on 
the part of anyone but an active member 
of the Alpine Club, and then we range 
ourselves in a row along the wall and 
obstruct things in general passively. 





At length the fateful hour arrives. The 
tide has found its proper level, and word 
is passed that the tender is alongside and 
ready to receive her passengers. A little 
army of porters charges vigorously down 
through the obstructionists and flings itself 
upon the baggage. Number One Thousand 
and so forth, who has been performing 
prodigies of rickety athletics ever since 
my arrival, hoists my portmanteau on his 
shaky old shoulders, and with a hat-box 
in one hand, a well-stuffed carpet-bag 
under the other arm, and a bundle tied-up 
in a yellow handkerchief between his gums, 
totters triumphantly away along the very 
edge of the lofty wharf, evidently quite 
prepared, should the apparently inevitable 
“ header ” ensue, to swim off to the ship on 
his own account, luggage and all. Andso 
we flow rapidly away, like an overcharged 
reservoir that has suddenly burst its dam, 
the obstructionists a trifle hot and flustered, 
the knowing ones who have been quietly 
reposing in the waiting-room provokingl 
cool and comfortable, along the wharf, 
where more impetuous little steam-cranes 
are playing pitch-and-toss with more 
thousand weights of property, and down 
the staircase, and over the gangway, and 
on to the broad deck of the tender. 

When she gets away, as she eventu- 
ally does punctual to the moment, her 
progress isasighttowatch. The good ship 
Kestrel is right on the opposite side of the 
stream. The tide is running swiftly, and 
the long procession of barges and lighters 
drifting, sideways for the most part, across 
her path in one direction is agreeably 
complicated by an occasional steamer in 
the other, or a collier brig lumbering 
heavily to or from her moorings, or a 
fussy little high-pressure tug puffing and 
panting by with a string of barges in 
tow a hundred yards long. Backing and 
filling, porting and starboarding; now a 
little up stream, now a little down; now 
with one paddle going, now the other, now 
with both hard at work in opposite direc- 
tions, whilst the tender herself revolves 
rapidly on her own axis, and all the time 
throbbing with suppressed energy or utter- 
ing little roars.of impatience at every 
temporary stoppage in her course, she 
twists and turns and waltzes on her way 
till the big black steamer is reached at last, 
and we of the Bordeaux contingent are 
fairly embarked. 

Even now, however, the ingenious per- 
versity of the human mind has not received 
its final illustration. As the first to reach 
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their ship, the Bordeaux passengers have 
been told off to the fore-deck of the tender 
and the Hamburg contingent to the after- 
deck. But some of us have known better 
than that. The gentleman from Hamburg 
who “ travels in” the well-known sherries 
of that many-vineyarded town, and who is 
naturally of a pushing turn of mind, means 
to be first on board his own ship, at all 
events, and to that end has taken up, with 
his sample-cases, a position at the forward 
gangway, which does not facilitate the 
exodus of the passengers for the Kestrel. 
The lady for Biarritz, on the other hand, 
who has arrived at the wharf in her own 
carriage, does not consider the fore-deck at 
all a dignified or proper resort, and runs 
imminent risk of being carried off in a 
dignified but hardly, perhaps, convenient 
manner to Hamburg. The three crippled 
old ladies who, under convoy of a pleasant 
fresh-faced ‘“‘ Sister,” are on their way to 
essay the healing virtues of the miraculous 
Grotto of Lourdes, require, and receive, 
very gentle handling. Itis with a sigh of 
unmistakable relief that our captain, who 
has been counting noses and verifying 
credentials with as scrupulous a care as 
though every one of us were an A.B., at 
least, finally satisfies himself that his ship’s 
company is complete, turns us over to the 
steward for distribution to our diminutive 
but particularly clean and comfortable 
little berths, and gives the word to cast off. 
That the lady for Biarritz should forthwith 
discover that her principal dressing-bag has 
been left behind, and should insist with 
some vehemence upon the ship being de- 
tained whilst the tender, and the Hamburg 
steamer, and the wharf, and so forth are 
thoroughly searched for it, is a minor 
matter ; especially to the captain, who is 
by this time on the bridge, fully absorbed 
in that little game of aquatic spillikins 
which in due course results in the extrac- 
tion of the good ship Kestrel from the 
apparently inextricable confusion of the 
Pool, and sends her throbbing on her 
way without so much as a bump or a 
scrape. Long before he can be spared 
from that sacred and, happily, inaccessible 
spot the bag has been found, and by the 
time the dinner-bell sounds all little diffi- 
culties have been happily disposed of, and 
we are in that state of cheerful calm in 
which that important function should 
always be approached. 

And in this case the function itself is 
worthy a fitting preparation. I have not 
quite shared the apprehensions of the 








rather mild young gentleman from St. 
Sobersides, who in the freshest of white 
ties and glossiest of straight waistcoats, 
is making his start for the mitre and 
lawn sleeves by way of a Pyrenean 
chaplaincy, and whose idea of the mighty 
deep, gathered chiefly, I fancy, from the 
Tom Cringles and Midshipmen Easy 
of his schoolboy reminiscences, are in- 
extricably associated with salt junk and 
weevilly biscuit. But I have had my fears 
nevertheless. I have a lively recollection 
of a certain voyage from Rotterdam in the 
—well, let us say the Rip van Winkel— 
and of the monstrous horrendum informe 
which gaped gorily upon me from a de- 
sponding slough of lukewarm paste thinly 
sown with vast and venerable capers on 
that occasion. There was that swift-going 
Messageries boat, too, whose captain had 
made the remarkable gastronomic discovery 
thatsalad was much betteronthesecond day 
than on the first; to say nothing of my old 
coasting friend the Calabrese, which with 
freshly tinkered boilers would leave Genoa 
or Civita Vecchia at such dashing speed 
that it was evidently quite superfluous to 
provide anything but dinner, and end by 
dragging her slowly revolving paddles into 
Leghorn or Naples not so very long before 
the dinner-bell should have sounded again. 
It is quite an agreeable surprise when 
the well-proportioned fish, reposing in a 
lordly dish at the head of the flower-decked 
table, proves to be, as the enthusiastic 
young lady with the side-curls and patent 
teeth gushingly proclaims it, a “real live 
salmon,” innocent of tin, fresh that morn- 
ing from neighbouring Billingsgate. The 
leg of mutton, too, which follows is a leg 
on which any sheep might have been proud 
to take its stand, and is fronted by a sample 
of the roast beef of old England, which, if 
we were but homeward bound, would 
infallibly compel any healthy-appetited 
Frenchman to apply for letters of natu- 
ralisation on the spot. No doubt it is a 
patriotic sense of what is due to these 
noble viands which has dictated the com- 
position of the wine tariff. I confess that 
for my own part I have entertained a 
sneaking idea of accompanying my repast 
with some of the small wine of the country 
to which we are bound. But where floats 
a British ship, there under the feet of its 
occupants is an integral portion of the 
sacred soil of Britain. My foot is still 
more or less upon my native heath, and 
my vin ordinaire is three-and-sixpence a 
bottle. Wherefore I abandon my un- 
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patriotic design, and repent in Bass and 
Guinness. 

We get through a good deal of this kind 
of penitence in the course of twenty-four 
hours. From a London point of view one 
would imagine that a breakfast at half-past 
eight, duly followed at two p.m. by a 
correspondingly substantial dinner, and 
topped at half-past six with the highest 
of high teas, would have sufliced for the 
needs of the inner man with tolerable 
completeness. But one would have been 
reckoning without one’s North Foreland. 
The London point of view serves us 
very well as far as Gravesend, where we 
send ashore our pilot, with a considerable 
contingent of anxious friends who have 
gallantly accompanied us to the last. But 
we are hardly out of range of the rustic 
ramparts of Garden Fort, or the less pic- 
turesque and more business-like batteries 
of historic Tilbury, before we begin to 
realise the fact that there is a more appe- 
tising atmosphere than that of Rotten Row. 
The buoy at the Nore might be a dinner 
bell-buoy; and long before the two bril- 
liant electric moons of the South Foreland 
give notice that we are fairly in the open 
Channel, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that supper is by no means so obsolete an 
institution as we have arrogantly fancied. 
We have quite forgotten it, however, as 
we turn out at altogether unconventional 
hours for just a sniff of the fresh morning 
breeze, and a weatherwise glance at the 
sun as he comes flaming up from his bath 
among the crisp little sparkling green 
waves. It would certainly not be wise to 
go on till breakfast-time on an empty 
stomach. Moreover, the breeze, though 
only just sufficient to turn the long trail 
of black smoke from over our deck, is a 
real sea-breeze, fresh and cool and spark- 
ling as champagne. Altogether, a cup of 
hot coffee and an honest sea-going slice of 
bread-and-butter are by no means out of 
place up here upon the bridge, from whose 
airy eminence the mate of the watch, with 
a business-like air which precludes any 
idea of chaff, points out a perfectly in- 
visible streak upon the horizon which he 
evidently expects our’ land-lubberous eyes 
to recognise as “the Wight.” Then deck- 
washing begins, and then breakfast appears 
and disappears, and we do “sentry-go” up 
and down the poop, or practise the mild 
athletics of deck-quoits, or, more probably, 
bask lazily in the pleasant sunshine, of 
which we have for the last few months 
almost forgotten the existence, in that 


delicious state of absolute do-nothingness 
which only a pure-bred Turk or a full- 
blooded “ nigger” can thoroughly achieve 
anywhere but at sea. Personally, my 
doctor has positively forbidden my touch- 
ing a pen. But who ever really minds his 
doctor! I have come on board with a 
gallantdetermination to clear off that dozen 
or soof unanswered letters which have been 
rising up in judgment against me for so 
many weeks every time I open my desk, 
to say nothing of finishing that important 
article for which my editor has been 
clamouring so long. But the genius loci 
is too much for me, and my doctor has 
it all his own way. Even the novel I 
brought with me for the beguilement of 
idle intervals remains uncut. One has no 
idle “intervals” at sea. 

Even our excitements are of a mild and 
soothing character. We get to the French 
side of the Channel by-and-by, and are 
dimly aware that two or three faint grey 
streaks upon the horizon are the Channel 
Islands, and by-and-by even our lazy lands- 
men’s eyes can realise the outline of the 
long hills of Alderney, and the picturesque 
white pile of the Caskets like some old 
Rhine ruin restoring its shattered constitu- 
tion by a dip in the sea. By Saturday 
morning we are in blue water. Not the 
solid dark Prussian blue of the open 
Atlantic, but a very fair half-way sort of 
Oxbridge or Camford tint, through whose 
transparent depths the darting porpoises 
and huge steady-going bell-like “ blubbers” 
show as clear at half-a-dozen fathoms deep 
as through the plate-glass of an aquarium 
tank. Why doesn’t someone catch one of 
these slow-panting monsters, by-the-way, 
and give him a tank to himself at Brighton? 
It always seems to me a positive sin for a 
dashing little vagabond of a porpoise, who 
can do his five-and-twenty knots an hour 
easy, and who enjoys nothing better than 
whisking backwards and forwards by the 
half-hour together across the razor-edged 
stem of the fastest steamer he can find, 
to be shut up in a contemptible little glass 
box in which he has scarce room to wag 
his poor little stump of a tail. Bat your 
“blubber” is a gentleman of equable tem- 
perament and deliberate pace, who has no 
high spirit to be dashed by confinement, 
and is much too dignified, or too cold- 
blooded, which some cynical folk pretend 
is the same thing, for a violence which 
defeats the very object of his captivity. 
Indeed, I fancy the calm seclusion of a 








tank would suit his philosophic mood far 
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better than the tossing waters of the rest- 
less bay. If I were not myself at the 

resent speaking in a blissful state of 
absolutely jelly-fish-like nirwana I should 
be half tempted to drop a bucket over the 
side and try. 

Just now, however, the most reposeful 
“ blubber” may be as happy in his native 
ocean as in the calmest tank. We have 
_ Ushant in the night, and that grim 

aie des Trépassés, where all the wander- 
ing currents of the broad Atlantic meet to 
deposit day by day the grisly harvest of 
death, reaped perhaps long months ago 
hundreds and thousands of miles out at 
sea. By the time the breakfast-bell rings 
we are well into the terrible “ Bay.” But 
so far as any pitching or tossing is con- 
cerned we might as well be off Margate 
Pier. Even the lady of the vivid imagina- 
tion, who is always so wretchedly ill at sea, 
and who actually began her confidential 
commune with Father Neptune consider- 
ably on the fresh-water side of that famous 
black and white striped “ buoy,” which is 
traditionally supposed to mark the ex- 
tremest landward limit of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, begins to think that the worst 
is over, and actually hints faintly at tea 
and toast. For the rest of us, we glide all 
day in the glowing sunlight between soft 
bluesky and shimmering bluesea inastate of 
even more do-nothing and absolute vacuity 
than the day before. The hours slip by, 
and the day’s brilliant blue and gold melt 
into the purple and silver of a southern 
moonlight night, and nirwana settles down 
upon us, if possible, more absolutely than 
before. It is quite a shock when about 
midnight we suddenly change our course 
and bear right down upon the nearest of 
the long line of brilliant lights which 
mark the entrance to the Garonne and 
the approaching end of our little summer 
voyage. 

By morning we are at anchor off 
Pauillac. We might have been in Bor- 
deaux by this time; and should have been 
if Bordeaux were still, as it was for some 
three or four centuries, an English town. 
But we don’t go to work in that reckless 
fashion in France. There is a tide in the 
affairs of men domiciled on the banks of 
the Gironde which, taken at the flood, 
might, in unskilful hands, lead on to mis- 
fortune. And there are a great many un- 
skilful people in the world. So many that 
it is quite possible that one of them might 
some day manage to hoist his flag among 
the pilots of the Gironde. Soa watchfully 





paternal government ordains that the tide 
on which Bordeaux is to be approached 
shall be taken only at ebb. The Douane, 
too, is situated at Pauillac, and for aship’s 
papers to be passed any time between sun- 
set and sunrise would be a manifest outrage 
on the eternal fitness of things. So we 
give up any preconceived idea of getting 
ashore in time for church, and listen to the 
musical ding-dong of the Pauillac bells 
as we lie patiently in the broad stream 
awaiting the moment when a watchfully 
paternal government may think it prudent 
for us to proceed. 

At last the portly French pilot in the 
broad flapping straw hat and the black alpaca 
coat, who for the last hour or two has been 
so daintiiy rolling up the tiniest of ciga- 
rettes with the vastest of brown fingers, 
considers that the tizae has come when the 
daring venture may prudently be made; 
and our captain, upon whom the watchful 
care of a paternal government is quite 
thrown away, and who is perfectly ready, 
tide or no tide, to take his ship single- 
handed up to the Place des Quinconces and 
back again to the innermost recesses of the 
Pool at any hour of day or night, gives the 
word to up anchor, and we are away once 
more. 

And a very pretty run we have for the 
next two hours or so. The waters of the 
Gironde are not pellucid. On the whole 
they are perhaps less like water of any 
kind than very weak tea with an ample 
allowance of milk. But they have a fine 
wide sweep, equal to that of the Thames at 
Sea Reach, and the most devout patriot will 
hardly challenge comparison in respect of 
scenery. The western bank, indeed, on 
our right as we ascend, where lie all the 
famous vineyards of “‘ the Médoc,” is rather 
flat, and beyond its association with the 
classic names of Lafitte, away at the back 
of Pauillac, Margaux, about halfway up 
on the western bank, and so forth, has 
no particular features of interest. It is 
rich, however, and fertile. Too fertile 
very often for the production of wine, 
which, like all great spirits, has a dash of 
paradox in its composition, and will have 
nothing to say to rich soils. So every 
here and there we come upon broad 
stretches of pasture, where oxen are feed- 
ing thick as sheep in a turnip-field. And 
everywhere, amid the fat pastures of the 
riverside, or the thin white sand beloved 
of the princely vine a little higher up from 
the soaking of the stream, or the pic- 
turesque and well-wooded hills of the 
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eastern bank, rise glittering white villages 
and towns of low, square, strongly-built 
houses, and gorgeous chateaux that are 
not ashamed of the commerce from which 
they have sprang, but turn boldly to it for 
an additional glory, piling up side by side 
with their luxurious dwelling apartments 
the huge open-air cellars, where last 
year’s vintage is maturing, and the vast 
press-rooms with their mighty vats gaping 
hungrily for grapes to come, till the mass 
rivals that of the proudest of medimval 
castles. 

And so at last to the broad, almost semi- 
circular sweep on which, a veritable city of 
palaces, stands Bordeaux itself. A coup 
d’ceil in its way, perhaps, unequalled in 
Europe. Lisbon is most like it in point of 
situation, and has doubtless the advantage 
in picturesqueness. But Lisbon has not the 
extent or the importance of Bordeaux ; 
Black Horse Square is very far from equal- 
ling the Place des Quinconces, with its 
long rows of shady trees and its two tall, 
quaintly superfluous lighthouse pillars ; 
nor has the Tagus at Lisbon that splendid 
amphitheatrical sweep which is the special 
glory of Bordeaux. By-and-by, let us 
hope, we shall have an opportunity of 
seeing whether the promise of this first 
appearance is borne out on closer examina- 
tion. At present a watchfully paternal 
government thinks we had better come to 
an anchor just at the first extreme horn of 
the crescent hill ; the tide has turned again, 
and we can take our place at the quay 
with all due safety on anotherebb. So let 
us take a farewell pint of Guinness under 
the now welcome shade of the poop awning, 
and meditate over a final cigar on the 
blessings of a watchfully paternal govern- 
ment. 





CONCERNING GLOVES. 


Gtoves, like their near neighbours shoes, 
have a history extending into antiquity. 
Xenophon and Homer speak of them, 
showing that they must have been in use 
among the Greeks and Persians from very 
early times. Pliny the Younger says in one 
of his Epistles that the amanuensis of the 
elder Pliny wore gloves in winter lest the 
severity of the weather should make him 
lose any time. 

The manufacture of gloves has been an 
important trade in France from early times. 
In 790, or thereabouts, Charlemagne gran- 
ted an unlimited right to the Abbot and 





Monks of Sithin to make gloves from the 
skins of the deer they killed. The Council 
of Aix, circa 820, prohibited the inferior 
clergy from wearing any but sheep-skin 
gloves. Before this the Fathers of the 
Church had inveighed against the practice 
of glove-wearing as effeminate. The glovers 
of Paris constitute a considerable commu- 
nity, having statutes and laws dating back 
to 1190, which were confirmed, added to, 
and renewed by Louis the Fourteenth in 
1656. The word glove being of Anglo- 
Saxon origin—Professor Skeat says it is re- 
ferred to in the poem of Beowulf under the 
name Gldéf—it is conjectured by some that 
the Saxons introduced the trade of glove- 
makinginto England. Gloves donotappear 
to have been worn here before the end of the 
tenth or the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and at that time they were of special 
German manufacture; as five pairs of 
gloves formed no small part of the duty 
paid to Ethelred the Second by a society 
of German merchants for the protection of 
their trade in this country, which Strutt 
observes was a proof of their great rarity, 
and consequent limitation to the most ex- 
alted personages. Gloves were not generally 
worn in England until the fourteenth 
century, when they became popular with the 
better classes, who carried them in their 
hands, according to Fairholt; but not until 
the sixteenth century do we find constant 
allusion to them. 

Edward the Fourth granted in 1464 ar- 
morial bearings to the glovers, and appears 
from entries in his Wardrobe Expenses to 
have been a liberal patron of the trade. 
Glovers were first incorporated in Scotland, 
the Company of Gloversof Perth dating back 
to the reign of Robert the Third of Scotland 
(1390 to 1406). In London they were 
incorporated in the reign of Charles the 
First, who in 1638 granted them a charter; 
the arms of the company being those 
granted in 1464 by Edward the Fourth. 
In England the principal seats of the glove 
trade have been Worcester (from 1571), 
Woodstock, Hexham, York, Hereford, Lud- 
low, and Yeovil, at most of which places it 
has now fallen into decay. Woodstock 
gloves, worth forty-four shillings a pair, 
were presented in 1622 by the university 
of Cambridge to its chancellor. Foreign 
gloves were not allowed to be imported 
into England until 1825. 

The tops of men’s gloves were sometimes 
of red leather, the rest being white. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher allude to this in their 
Scornfal Lady (1616), the extract affording 
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also an inkling as to the price of gloves at 
that period : 

“ Hark you, mistris; what hidden virtue 
is in this glove that you should bid me 
weare it? Is’t good against sore eyes, or 
will it charm the toothache? Or are these 
red tops being steept in white wine soluble, 
will’t kill the itch ? If it have none of these, 
and prove no more but a bare glove of 
half-a-crown a pair, twill be but halfe a 
courtesy.” 

In Ben Jonson’s comedy, The New 
Inne, Sir Glorious Tipsto speaks of his 
gloves as “the natives of Madrid.” They 
were highly perfumed, and richly em- 
broidered ‘with gold and silver. Spain 
and Venice first supplied us with per- 
fumed gloves, the trade having existed in 
Spain for centuries. Cervantes, in Don 
Quixote, refers to the delicious odours 
imparted from Spanish gloves, and Shake- 
speare makes Autolycus, in A Winter’s 
Tale, sing of “gloves as sweet as damask 
roses ” 


Embroidered and silk-knitted gloves were 
introduced into England about 1566, first 
coming from Venice. Ornamental gloves 
among men seem to have prevailed in 1710, 
as Bickerstaff speaks of the fringed glove 
worn by the gentlemen of that period; the 
fringe and the tops disappeared before the 
middle of the century, since which time the 
sterner sex have indulged in little that is 
ornamental in thisway. Highly ornamental 
gloves were in vogue in England as well 
as other countries from very early times. 
Purple gloves set off with pearls and pre- 
cious stones were anciently deemed ensigns 
of imperial dignity. In the ancient rituals 
it was directed that on the occasion of a 
king’s burial fair linen gloves should be 
placed on his hands, and these were doubt- 
less made with much ornamental addition. 
The effigies of Henry the Second and 
Richard the Firstat Fontevraud show gloves 
with jewelled backs, and when King John’s 
coffin was opened in 1797 the remains of 
jewelled gloves were found on his hands, 
as on the hands of Edward the First when 
his tomb was opened at Winchester in 1774. 
In the museum at Saffron Walden a beau- 
tifally embroidered glove is preserved, 
which is said to have belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots, and to have been given by 
her on the morning of her execution to one 
of the Dayrell family. Sir Ashton Lever, 
whose museum was sold in 1806, had a 
pair of gloves which were supposed to 
have belonged to Charles the First. They 
were of buff leather, the tops fringed with 








gold twist and richly embroidered with 
gold thread and spangles. A pair of gloves 
which had belonged to James the First, 
made of crimson silk richly embroidered, 
and lined with the same coloured material, 
and having the seams covered with gold 
gimp, were sold in 1842 for two pounds 
twelve shillings and sixpence. 

The diatribes of the early Fathers against 
the use of gloves do not appear to have 
influenced the Church as it might be ex- 
pected they would, for we find that jewelled 
ones, made of white silk or linen finely 
embroidered, formed part of the attire of 
the dignified clergy in early days. Bruno, 
Bishop of Segni, says they were made of 
linen because the hands they covered should 
be chaste, clean, and free from all impurity. 
Pope Boniface the Highth had white silk 
gloves beautifully worked with the needle, 
and ornamented with a rich border studded 
with pearls ; and those worn by William of 
Wykeham, still preserved at New College, 
Oxford, were of red silk, with the sacred 
monogram surrounded by a glory, and 
embroidered with gold on the backs. 
The colour of these clerical gloves appears 
to have changed with the ecclesiastical 
seasons, but of the date of the origin of 
wearing them little is known. In the 
middle ages the priest who celebrated mass 
always wore gloves. 

Long kid gloves were introduced in the 
time of Charles the Second, consequent upon 
the short sleeves then fashionable for ladies’ 
dresses. Gauntlets were introduced in the 
reign of Edward the First, and underwent 
several improvements in succeeding reigns, 
designed principally for the better protec- 
tion of the hand, until they fell into disuse 
with the decline of armour and the pro- 
gress of modern ideas. It was anciently a 
popular saying that three kingdoms must 
contribute to the formation of a good glove: 
Spain to prepare the leather, France to cut 
it out, and England to sew it. 

We read of poisoned gloves as early as 
1066, as those of Conan, Duke of Brittany, 
were supposed to have been poisoned at the 
instigation of William, Duke of Normandy. 
The Queen Dowager of Navarre, who was 
a Protestant, was poisoned by a pair of 
gloves on the marriage day of the King of 
Navarre. 

In the sixteenth century gloves were 
given as New Year’s gifts, but owing to 
their expense being beyond the means of 
all, money was given instead, hence called 
“ glove-money.” Sir Thomas More was 
presented with a pair filled with fifty angels 
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(a gold coin of the period) by a Mrs. 
Croaker, whose suit against Lord Arundel 
had been decided in her favour by the 
Chancellor. The gloves he accepted, but 
the “lining,” as he quaintly called the 
money, he requested the lady to bestow 
e.sewhere. As New Year's gifts, gloves 
were presented even by kings. Indeed, 
they appear to have been very popularly 
used as gifts at all seasons in times past. 
Queen Elizabeth received an embroidered 
pair in 1564 from the Earl of Oxford, who 
was the first to bring that kind to England; 
and James the First was presented with a 
very rich pair at Woodstock in 1616 by the 
University of Oxford, which also made a 
custom of presenting gloves to distinguished 
persons on particular occasions. Prynne, 
on his visit to Archbishop Laud in the 
Tower in May, 1643, accepted “a fair pair 
..+. upon the archbishop’s extraordinary 
pressing importunity.” And from the MS. 
daybook of Anne, Countess of Pembroke, 
giving the story of her life at Brougham 
Castle in 1675, there are two entries re- 
cording how she gave pairs of gloves to 
those to whom she wished to show courtesy 
and kindness. It used to be customary 
to present a pair of gloves at Easter, as 
the following from Bishop Hall’s Virgid- 
emarium, 1598, shows: 

For Easter gloves, or for a Shrovetide hen, 

Which bought to give, he takes to sell again. 

There was a custom formerly prevalent 
in England of giving servants money on 
Lammas Day to buy gloves as a token of 
thanks for services rendered, the term 
“glove-silver” arising therefrom. Men- 
tion is made of it among the ancient 
customs of the Abbey of St. Edmund, and 
of the sums given to the servants varying 
from a penny to elevenpence. The Portu- 
guese have a proverb on this head expres- 
sive of a person’s integrity : “ He does not 
wear gloves.” 

The custom of giving gloves at weddings 
is of ancient origin, and is, according to the 
authors of Lancashire Folk-Lore, among 
the relics of Anglo-Saxon or Danish usages. 
Ben Jonson, in the Silent Woman, refers 
to the practice : 

We see no ensigns of a wedding here, 


No character of a bridale ; 
Where be our skarves and gloves ? 


Brand, quoting from Selden, mentions a 
Belgic custom in which the priest asked the 
bridegroom for a ring, and, if they could 
be had, a pair of red gloves with three 
pieces of silver money in them, which were 


to be put in the bridegroom’s right hand, 
and joining it with that of the bride the 
gloves were left, on loosing the hands, in 
that of the bride. And of old it appears 
from Arnold’s Chronicle that the carate 
was entitled to gloves as a present on per- 
forming a marriage. The practice of giving 
gloves at funerals is also of ancient origin. 
Pope Leo the First permitted bishops and 
abbots to wear them on such occasions. 

In Tanner’s MSS. there is recorded a 
Privy Council held at Whitehall on October 
23, 1678, at which mention was made of 
a custom at the consecration of all bishops 
of their making a present of gloves to all 
who came to the consecration dinner and 
others, and the great expense consequent 
thereon. His majesty in council directed 
that in future each bishop before consecra- 
tion should pay a sum of fifty pounds 
instead, to be applied to the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was not to consecrate any 
bishop until he had paid the money. 

One of the best and most widely known 
customs connected with gloves is the pre- 
sentation of a white pair on the occasion of 
a maiden assize or judicial sitting to the 
judge or other administrator of the law 
who presides. The origin of the custom is 
involved in much doubt, and various con- 
jectures have been made regarding it. Mr. 
W. J. Thoms is of opinion that it may be 
tracedtoaGermanic source. Inadedication 
“to the impartiall judges of his majestie’s 
bench, my Lord Chief Justice, and his other 
three honourable assistants,” quoted in a 
book written by Clavell, a pardoned high- 
wayman, we find : 


Those pardon’d men, who taste their prince’s 


oves, 
(As married to new life) do give you gloves. 


From which it has been inferred that 
these gloves were anciently given to the 
judges by prisoners who were pardoned 
after condemnation. Now it is customary 
for a judge or magistrate to be presented 
with a white pair by one of the officers in 
the court, should there be no prisoners for 
trial. In 1856, Lord Campbell was pre- 
sented at a Lent maiden assize at Lincoln 
with a pair of white gloves, beautifully 
embroidered and ornamented with Brussels 
lace, and having the city arms embossed in 
frosted silver on the back of each glove. 

A present of gloves to the judges in 
olden times was part of a ceremony for ob- 
taining a reversal of a sentence of outlawry, 
the defendant having besides to appear in 








person and implore the judges’ favour to 
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reverse thesentence. A Sir John Bell had 
his sentence of outlawry thus reversed in 
1464, “and he paid the fees of gloves to 
the court, two dozen for the officers of the 
court (for these in all four shillings), and in 
addition three pairs of furred gloves for the 
three judges there.” In the Middle Ages 
neither judges nor counsel were allowed 
to wear gloves in court. 

The glove was anciently used as a 
token of investiture in a bestowal of 
lands and dignities, and two bishops were 
put in possession of their sees in 1002, 
by each receiving a glove. Before the 
Revolution it was customary in France for 
the archbishop to bless a pair of gloves at 
the king’s coronation, and present them to 
him as an emblem of secure possession. 
The Dake of Norfolk, as lord of the manor 
of Worksop, at the installation of a 
monarch of these realms at Westminster 
Abbey presents him witha right-hand glove, 
which the king puts on. The manor is 
held in capite by the royal service of find- 
ing the king a right-hand glove at his 
coronation. 

It was considered discourteous in Spain 
to wear gloves in the presence of royalty, 
and this idea was once prevalent also in 
England. It is said that Charles the Fourth, 
King of Spain, was so much under the in- 
fluence of any lady who wore white kid 
gloves that the use of them at court was 
strictly prohibited. This story may ac- 
count for the first idea mentioned in this 
paragraph. 

A curious picture is that given by Shake- 
speare in Coriolanus, where the matrons of 
Rome fling gloves upon the hero on his 
entry into the imperial city, as we now 
throw flowers upon any popular personage 
who is considered worthy the honour. 
Another curious custom is that referred to 
by Gay: 

Cic’ly, brisk maid, steps forth before the rout, 
And kiss’d, with smacking lip, the snoring lout ; 
For custom says, whoe’er this venture'proves, 
For such a kiss demands a pair of gloves. 

Sir Walter Scott calls the glove “a sign 
of irrefragable faith,” and it has from the 
earliest times been considered a token of 
honour. Thus in Timon of Athens: 


Sreconp SENATOR. Throw thy glove, 
Or any token of thine honour else. 
* 


AtcrprapEs, Then there’s my glove. 


To wear a glove on the hat or cap was 
an ancient custom, says a writer in Archeo- 
logia, ‘on three distinct occasions, namely, 
as a favour of a mistress, the memorial 





of a friend, and as a mark to be challenged 
byanenemy.” Several instances of gloves 
being worn as favours are given by Shake- 
speare. And says Hall the chronicler, in 
describing a tournament of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, “ one ware on his head- 
piece his lady’s sleeve, another the glove of 
his dearlyng.” And Scott, “ with favour 
in his crest, or glove, memorial of his ladye 
love.” It was considered a degradation to be 
deprived of the glove, and Walsingham 
says that among the indignities heaped on 
the Earl of Carlisle (temp. Edward the 
Second ), condemned to die as a traitor, was 
the taking off his glove. To be struck 
with the glove was also a deadly insult; 
and the young prince, son of Queen 
Margaret, being captured by Edward the 
Fourth at the battle of Tewkesbury, 1471, 
was struck by that monarch on the face 
with his gauntlet, which was the signal for 
his death. Biting the glove, too, though 
mentioned by Shakespeare as a gesture of 
contempt, seems, on the authority of Sir 
Walter Scott, to have been the pledge of 
mortal revenge. The great Scottish bard 
refers to the custom in this sense in the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto six, 
stanza seven, and has an interesting note 
on the subject. 

As a symbol of defiance the glove or 
gauntlet has always been used from time 
almost immemorial. At the Trojan games, 
nearly one thousand years P.C., if was used 
with this signification. 

Gloves are mentioned by Matthew Paris, 
1245, as being used for gages of duel; 
in Germany they were so used up to the 
present century. Sir Walter Scott, in 
several of his works, refers to the glove 
being used as a symbol of defiance; with 
this intention it used to be hung up in 
church as a challenge to an enemy, he that 
took it down having to fight with the 
person who hung the glove. Thus in 
Rokeby we read : 


Edmund, thy years were scarcely mine, 
When, challenging the clans of Tyne 
To bring their best my brand to prove, 
O’er Hexham’s altar hung my glove; 
But Tynedale, nor in tower nor town, 
Held champion meet to take it down. 


Atthe coronation of the English monarchs 
the Champion of England, apparelled 
as an ancient knight, enters Westminster 
Hall, where the king is seated, and the 
Herald-at-Arms proclaims the challenge, 
on which the champion throws down his 
gauntlet, which having lain a short time is 
taken up _by_the-herald and returned to 
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the champion. It is thrown down a second 
time after the herald has made a proclama- 
tion, and the king then drinks to the 
health of the champion and presents him 
the cup, after which he takes up his 
gauntlet and retires. 

Gloves at fairs may seem very ordinary 
articles of merchandise, but those we pro- 
ceed to refer to may, we think, be con- 
sidered otherwise. Theopening of the Trinity 
Fair at Southampton is performed by the 
mayor, who causes to be erected a pole with 
a large glove fixed to the top of it, and the 
fair is dissolved by the mayor giving orders 
that the pole and glove be taken down. At 
Exeter, according to Hone, the charter for 
the Lammas Fair is perpetuated by a glove 
of immensesize, stuffed, and carried through 
the city on a very long decorated pole, 
attended with music, parish beadles, and the 
mobility. It is afterwards placed on the 
top of the Guildhall, and then the fair com- 
mences, and when it is taken down the fair 
terminates. At Chester a glove used to be 
hung out from the Town Hall during fair 
time, and strangers as well as citizens were 
then at liberty to practise free trade in the 
city, and during the continuance of this 
privilege debtors were safe from the visits 
of the sheriff's officer. This practice of 
hanging out the glove at fairs is (or was) 
prevalent in Macclesfield, Portsmouth, 
Liverpool, Barnstaple, and Newport, Isle 
of Wight, and doubtless many more towns ; 
and in some of these places the Chester 
privilege regarding the sheriff's officer is 
granted. Any free mart or market was 
legally established in times past by the 
king sending a glove as a token of his 
consent and approval. 








“WITH A SILVER LINING.” 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


Ir was all over. 

The funeral had taken place, the few 
necessary arrangements been made, and 
Vera awoke from the pain and lethargy of 
grief to the startling fact that she was 
alone in the world, and penniless. 

What little money her father had, just 
sufficed to pay the necessary expenses of 
his death-bed; but for her there was 
nothing save the cottage. If she lived in 
it, what was she to do to earn her bread— 
to support herself and the faithful old 
woman, who had lived in their service 
over twenty years, and mourned her 
master’s death as deeply almost as his 
child P 











To be poor was nothing very terrible to 
one who : ee nna ay but the 
necessity of doing something, of turning 
from 7 ~ thal to work, from dependence on 
another to dependence on herself alone, at 
first fell upon her with the cruel sharpness 
of necessity, and a sense of the bitter 
helplessness of youth and womanhood. 

he rector’s wife advised her to become 
& governess, though she had so few ac- 
complishments, and promised to write and 
interest friends on her behalf. Vera had 
never liked the fussy, patronising little 
woman, and liked her still less when she 
came full of advice and suggestions to 
intrude on her grief. 

Human interests and human sympath 
seemed alike indifferent to her now. ts 
was so terrible to think of the love she 
had lost, the sympathy, and tenderness, 
and care which had guarded her life so 
long, and were now for ever fled beyond 
recall, 

It was about a week after her father’s 
death when, as she sat alone in the little 
parlour in the summer dusk, old Dorcas, 
the servant, entered : 

“Tf you please, Miss Vera,” she said, 
“there’s a strange-looking body without 
who wants speech of you. She says she 
comes from the Glebe.” 

The girl raised her pale sad face from 
her hands. 

“Tell her to come in here,” she said 
listlessly. ‘I will see her.” 

A moment after an old, bent, witch-like 
woman entered—a woman with a brown 
wrinkled face, and hard fierce eyes, and 
long, bird-like, quivering fingers that 
clutched her ragged shaw] as she spoke. 

“You wished to see me?” said Vera 
gently. 

“He bade me come,” mumbled the old 
creature indistinctly. ‘‘ He bade me haste 
and say he was ill—a-dying, he thinks—he 
would see you at once.” 

“Whom do you mean ? ” asked the girl 
in wonder. 

“My master—the miser they call him. 
Aye, and a miser he is, sure enough, and 
gold heaped up there like dust, and he 
stinting, and starving, and hoarding all 
the time. But he is ill now—very ill. He 
would see you at once.” 

She mumbled and muttered the words 
in strange disjointed fragments as Vera 
_ gazing at her, half in wonder, half in 
ear. 
“He lies a-dying,” she repeated, as 
though she found some inward pleasure 
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in the sound of the words; “and all the 
good gold heaped up and none to gather— 
none to gather—kith and kin all dead and 
gone. Ah, if is a fine world—a fine 
world!” 

“Ts he really so ill ?” 


“ He lies a-dying,” she repeated. “ He 


bade me come: he would have no doctor 
—none, only you. Are you coming?” 

“ Yes; I will follow you.” 

“Indeed, miss, and you don’t go to that 
heathenish place at this time of night 
alone,” interposed old Dorcas, who was 
still lingering near the door. 

“Who will harm her, do you think?” 
chuckled the old crone. ‘ Not he, the old 
miser—he is a-dying. Alack! the good 
gold! who will have it now?” 

And nodding her head and muttering, 
half aloud, half to herself, she turned and 
went out of the open door, Vera follow- 
ing, and old Dorcas, staying only for a 
shawl to wrap around her, started in 
pursuit. 

Along the quiet roads and through the 
dewy fields they moved slowly and silently, 
Vera bewildered by the strange summons, 
the old women each engrossed by their 
own thoughts. 

It was some twenty minutes before they 
reached the obsolete, neglected-looking 
abode known as the Glebe, and then the 
old crone paused, and took a key from 
her dress and unlocked the door, which 
creaked hideously as it opened. Then she 
led the way up the weed-covered, moss- 
grown paths, and to the back entrance of 
the great, gloomy building, which was 
almost falling to pieces with long neglect. 

Quite silently, and half-awed by the 
weird, intense stillness that brooded every- 
where, Vera and her companion followed. 
Through the old, dim kitchen and dreary 
passages and carpetless rooms they passed, 
till at last, pointing to a door beneath 
which a faint ray of light streamed, the 
old woman bade Vera enter. 

Whispering to Dorcas to remain outside 
but within call, the young girl opened the 
door, and moved quickly and almost 
noiselessly across the shadowy chamber. 

It was a gaunt, musty, dreary room, 
very bare and very cold; even the sum- 
mer heat that reigned without seemed 
chilled here, and Vera shivered as she 
stood beside the great funereal bedstead, 
and looked down on the withered face all 
grey with pain, and lined with the weari- 
ness of great age. He glanced up as the 
shadow fell across him. 


“You have come?” 

That was all his greeting. Vera touched 
his restless, feverish hands with her cool, 
slim fingers. 

* Yes,” she said; “you sent for me?” 

“And you could humour an old man’s 
fancy even in your grief ?” 

“{ was sorry for you—are you very 
ill?” 

“My hour has come, I suppose,” he 
said grimly. ‘I do not complain; I have 
already lived fifteen years beyond man’s 
allotted span. Do you wonder why I have 
sent for you ?” 

“You need help, or nursing, perhaps ?” 

“Help—nursing! No such woman’s 
follies for me! No, girl, I sent for you for 
far different reasons. Let me look at you 
first. Ab, there isa change! The shadow 
has fallen, has it not?” 

The pale lips quivered, the beautifal 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Can you ask ?” she said sadly. 

“T was a true prophet, you see. Well, 
on the whole, I am sorry—the gladness 
suited you better. Now a few words will 
tell you why I sent for you here to-night. 
You are poor and you are alone? ” 

“Yes,” she said sorrowfully, as he 
paused. 

“T know all, and I hear all, yon see— 
the old miser is neither so blind nor so 
deaf as folks say. Well, you can be rich— 
aye, rich as any lady in the land; you can 
have everything your heart desires, every- 
thing that woman loves, if you will? Does 
the prospect allure you?” 

“— 

“No?” He laughed his short, caustic 
laugh. ‘ Well, you are different to most 
of your sex then—for gold they would sell 
their very souls. Let me paint the other 
side of the picture. In the life before you, 
you will be poor, nameless, dependent, at 
the mercy of women more pitiless on the 
weak and dependent of their own sex 
than any man would have the heart to be; 
you will drudge, and slave, and toil; you 
will miss all sympathy, kindness, forbear- 
ance ;-you will lose your beauty and your 
youth in the ceaseless effort to gain your 
daily bread—a life of hardships of which 
you cannot dream, and tortures you cannot 
imagine opens out in your future. On the 
other hand, I would offer you peace, 
wealth, honour, the power to benefit others. 
Ah! that touches you, I see—the oppor- 
tunity of doing endless good, of winning 
happiness, of bestowing it as you please. 





All this I give you with gold—for gold is 
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the compeller of all things good and 
great, the key that unlocks all doors and 
opens them to fame, success, greatness. 
Nay, do not speak yet. I have neither 
kith nor kin ; I will give all I have to you 
for no other reason save that your beauty 
and gladness attracted me long ago by 
their very contrast to my own decrepitude 
and hard-heartedness. I mean to make 
you my heiress; but first I place these 
two alternatives before you—poverty and 
degradation, or honour and wealth with 
but one condition attached.” 

“ What is that P” 

“Wait a moment. I wish I could paint 
the power you will inherit better than I 
do.” 

“Why did you not use it better your- 
self?” she interrupted. “If the gold 


was yours, had you not the power also ?”’. 


His face grew dark and stormy. 

“ My life turned to bitterness—my love 
to hate long since: ask no more. The 
condition with which I saddle this legacy 
is very simple. A woman young, fair, 
wealthy, as you will be, has the world at 
her feet—can choose her lovers where she 
will. Of all you may choose I withhold 
one—it is the sole condition attached to 
wealth that a queen might envy.” 

“Who is that one?” she asked, flush- 
ing hotly beneath his keen glance, and 
painfully embarrassed by a conversation 
so strange as this. 

“He goes by the name of Keith Bran- 
don. He was once my son ” 

She started as though a knife had 
stabbed her; every flush of colour left 
her face. White, and quivering, and mute, 
she stood there with the strangeness and 
horror of those words thrilling through 
every fibre of her frame: “ Your son? And 
you could wrong him thus?” 

“T was wrong,” said the old man 
fiercely. ‘I should have said, his mother 
was my wife. She married me for my 
gold—hence its curse; she never loved 
me; she turned my life into hell; 
she——” 

“Qh, hush! hush!” sobbed the girl. 
“Indeed, you are wrong; she was 
maligned, slandered, and you believed too 
easily. Could a guilty mother bear such 
ason? Could his every memory of her 
be as fond, and pure, and tender as it is 
were she indeed what you believed. Oh, 
listen, and for once have mercy. I know 
him, he was here soshort a timeago; all that 
old sad story of his youth and suffering I 
learnt. Oh, if you could but see him, 











hear him, you would know you wrong 
him. If honour ever lived in mortal man 
it lives in him!” 

He stared at her aghast. 

* What do you know ?” he said. “ How 
dare you champion one whose very name 
I abhor—whose mother’s memory has 
poisoned all good, or glad, or holy things 
within me for thirty weary years.” 

“T know him,” the girl said very gently. 
**T heard this story from his own lips.” 

“You know him? Are you mad?” 

“He was here but a short time ago— 
surely you knew. ‘The stranger whom 
you saw with me was called Keith Brandon 
—if that is your son’s name, this stranger 
was your son!” 

“ My son!” 

He fell back on his pillow, the damp 
dew standing bead-like on his brow; his 
face grey with the ashen hues of death, 
and the fierce agony that was rending his 
heart. 

“The draught—quick,” he gasped. 

Vera seized the bottle to which he 
pointed, and poured out the quantity 
directed into a glass; very tenderly 
she supported him, and wiped the damp, 
cold sweats from his brow, and adjusted 
his pillows with a touch widely different 
from the old crone’s rough handling. The 
draught revived him. The grey hues 
faded back, and were replaced by colour 
more life-like. For some moments he 
rested back on the pillows with closed 
eyes and lips, his hands alone plucking 
restlessly at the quilt. 

Suddenly he looked up at her. 

“ A good girl!” he muttered. “A good 
girl! If Heaven had sent me such a 
daughter, I might have been a different 
man.” 

“Heaven sent you a son,” the girl 
answered gently. ‘‘ How have you played 
a father’s part to him ? ” 

“Peace!” he shouted fiercely, as he 
raised himself again with sudden strength. 
“Peace, girl! What I did was right—I 
had proofs, every proof, she never loved 
me. No, it was for gold she cared—for 
gold. Aye, and I drove her forth to perish 
or not, as she pleased, while the gold for 
which she sold herself remained with me. 
I denounced her with its curse; I told her 


neither she nor her child should touch it. 


Ha! ha! it is mine still—mine!” 

Vera shrank from him with sudden 
horror. 

“Can you not turn your thoughts to 
softer things?” she asked. “Is a 
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death-bed the time for anger—the place 
for revenge?” 

“You are a good girl—yes,” he mut- 
tered in the old rambling way. “ But is 
what you say true: do you indeed know 
my son?” 

“‘T know Keith Brandon, as I told you 
before.” 

“That man—that man,” he went on 
muttering, “‘with the bright, handsome 
eyes, the frank young face; he spoke to 
me once, so courteously, so kindly, and I— 
I for once was weak enough to wish he 
were my son.” 

“Will you not see him—hear his story 
yourself ?” asked Vera beseechingly. “I 
pray it now for your own sake, and for his. 
May I not send? I know where he lives.” 

‘“No—a thousand times, no!” he 
shouted fiercely, raising himself on the 
pillows with the old angry light flashing 
into his hollow eyes once more. “ If I saw 
him, I might believe, I should be again 
deceived. No, girl—no! As I have lived 
so will I die—wifeless, childless. Let my 
will stand; the wealth is yours!” 

“T will not take it—not one single 
shilling of it all,” said the girl haughtily. 
‘It is your son’s by every right—by every 
law. To him does it justly belong. A 
poor recompense at best for a neglected 
youth, a toilsome, hopeless manhood, an 
alien name.” 

“You plead for him with rare 
eloquence,” said the old man, with that 
strange, sarcastic smile curving his lips 
once more. ‘ Well, remember it is in 
your power to beggar him. If you refuse 
my wealtb, I shall not will it to him any 
the more. If you accept it, I withdraw 
my condition.” 

“Are you aman and can talk thus?” 
cried the girl, flushing and quivering with 
the shame and humiliation enforced upon 
her. ‘‘ You must know that, with condition 
or not, it is equally impossible for anyone 
to do him justice save yourself.” 

For she knew her undeclared lover well 
enough to be only too certain that her 
riches would be a barrier ten thousand 
times more formidable than his poverty, 
and that this hateful wealth could never 
come to him through her. And she was 
right. 

With sudden tenderness she passed to 
the old man’s side and bent over him. 
“Listen!” she said. “It is not for me to 


ignorant, and a woman; but this I must 
say. You tell me you are ill—dying. 
Well, can you die with your conscience 
burdened by a sin to one who is innocent 
and good? Can you meet your injured 
wife, and know that you have left in 
poverty, and degradation, and need her 
still more injured son; for he—what has 
he done that you should be so unfor- 
giving? Think how, even if your son had 
erred, or your wife had wronged you, that 
One who suffered death ata traitor’s hands 
bade us forgive until seventy times seven.” 

As her voice fell hushed and solemn 
across the silence of the dreary room, as 
the hot tears dimmed her sad young eyes 
with the intense pity and the intense 
longing that filled her soul, the old man’s 
iron calm forsook him—the long sealed 
fountain of softness and tenderness was 
broken up. 

Down his furrowed cheeks the slow, 
salt tears of age were silently coursing; 
into his heart some old-forgotten memory 
crept of the wife he had loved, of the little 
babe whose innocent eyes had smiled on 
him, whose waxen fingers had touched his 
own. 

“God forgive me!” he murmured in 
sorrowful, broken words. “Perhaps I 
have wronged them both!” 


When morning dawned it saw a great 
wrong rectified, a great sorrow healed. 
It saw father and son reconciled; it saw 
a wife’s name honoured and blessed by the 
dying breath of the man who for thirty 
years had wronged, and doubted, and 
neglected her; it saw two young lovers, 
hand in hand, kneeling beside that couch 
of pain until the sun rose in triumphant 
glory, and for both living and dead there 
dawned the peace of a perfect day. 
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